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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES: A FEW CONSIDERATIONS IN 
REGARD TO THEM. 


Addressed to the Rev. Dr. John McDowell, Rev. H. A. Boardman, 
M. Newkirk, Esq., Alexander W. Mitchell, M. D., and James N. 
Dickson, Esq.,a Commitiee of the General Assembly, &c. 


GENTLEMEN :—-The letter which you did the Second Presbyterian 
Congregation of Baltimore the honour of addressing to them, in 
regard to the condition and necessities of the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, in New Jersey; fell into the hands, ~ according to 
your superscription, of the senior editor of this Magazine, who is 
their pastor. Whilst he was meditating on the best method of 
making the people of his charge, generally, acquainted with the 
contents of your letter, which from the face of it, he saw was a 
circular, intended for a considerable number of churches; he per- 
ceived, that some person had caused a copy of your other circular, 
addressed on the same subject, to the alumni of the Seminary, to 
be printed in a widely circulated religious newspaper—and so 
brought that matter to a simple and effectual solution; for it is 
hardly to be supposed that in a day like this, there are many Christ- 
ians who do not read some religious periodical. We believe the 
only thing special to the particular congregation, in the copy of 
your circular sent for its use, was the amount of money which in 
your judgment, it might be expected to contribute, to supply the 
very considerable deficit, communicated by it. Their portion is 
very moderate ; only $100, for the present year; and it is to be 
hoped, that no difficulty can exist in raising a sum like this, on the 

call of persons of your respectability, for almost any cause, espe- 
cially for a very important one—in any of our large congregations. 
The deficit itself strikes us as being enormous: and without know- 
ing precisely the whole annual income of the funds of the Semi- 
nary at Princeton, devoted to all purposes; we must say, that @ 
deficit of $5,000 a year, is a very serious affair; and will require a 
great deal more information than is yet before the churches to make 
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the matter plain; and efforts far beyond a circular letter, to re-place 
the enormous capital which must have been sunk, or at least ren- 
dered for the time utterly unproductive, before an interest deficit, 
merely, of 65,000 a year could have occurred. 

There have been for a number of years, to our personal knowledge 
as far back as before 18:51, difficulties in the management of the 
permanent and vested funds of our church; and before that year 
things had got into such a state as to render the interposition of 
the Assembly (in the opinion of some persons) absolutely neces- 
sary. The result of that interposition was, to place a new set of 
persons, to some extent, in the Board; and then the funds them- 
selves and the manner of keeping the accounts, were, it was hop- 
ed, managed on a better, simpler and safer method. It is a sad 
and new memento to us, in the terrible wreck of all credit, and all 
confidence—to find our permanent funds suddenly reduced to a 
degree so low, as to cause an annual deficit of interest to the 
amount of $5,000 in a single institution. And as all of you gen- 
tlemen, except Dr. Mitchell, are members of the Board of Trustees 
of the General Assembly, one of you being its treasurer; and the 
chairman of your present committee is the secretary of the Board 
of Trustees of the Seminary at Princeton; and the majority of 
you, excluding Mr. Newkirk and Mr. Dickson, are also directors 
of the Seminary ; it must be confessed by those of us who have 
never had any thing to do with the management of any of these 
interests, nor the means of knowing the causes of our misfortunes 
—that at least their reality must be known to you. 

Our present object, however, in addressing you, has no other 
special relation to the state of our permanent funds, or our Sem- 
inary at Princeton, than this; that if our funds be lost, endangered 
or rendered useless, it affords a very fit occasion to look over the 
whole subject, and place what the church will give anew, upon 
such improved conditions as experience has taught us are neces- 
sary; and if one of our principal seminaries is in difficulty, per- 
haps in danger, the season is one altogether proper, to turn the 
whole subject as it relates to them all, over a little in our minds, 
with a view to decide what we have gained, and how we can gain 
more by their means. 

[tis this latter subject that we have considered it not amiss to 
use the occasion of your letter, to bring somewhat under general 
review; and if the suggestions we are about to make, shall appear 
to you of little importance, perhaps they may at least gain the 
public ear, by being ever so remotely associated with your respect- 
able names, and with the important institution whose necessities 
you have been appointed to spread out before the churches. 

There are two observations to which we beg leave to direct your 
attention on the threshold of our suggestions. The first is, that 
our religious standards do not appear to have contemplated the 
establishment of theological seminaries at all; but on the other 
hand, to have preferred an entirely different method of professional 
instruction for our candidates for the ministry ; and that far above 
a century after the establishment of our church in this country, we 

had, properly speaking, no such institution. The second is, that 
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while the modes of.providing for the instruction of such candidates 
have been very various, in different parts of Christendom, every 
church setting up a method peculiar to itself, and the variety being 
very great; we have set up a system, in our theological seminaries, 
in some important respects peculiar to ourselves; and which, if 
wise, is sO against the experience of most other ages and countries, 
or by force of exceedingly great peculiarities in our own condition. 
The established churches of England and Scotland have no separate 
theological seminaries, but the professors are attached to other 
institutious ; the Dissenters in England and Ireland have in this 
copied the Established church of the former country ; the Seceders 
of Scotland, have a course of theological instruction which lasts 
three or four months every year, and several of their principal pas- 
tors meet the students in some central place, and teach them for 
that period; and in France, Switzerland, Holland, and Germany, 
the state of things is not in either case, precisely as with us. 

The great peculiarities of our system may be said to converge on 
one grand point ;—in the United States we give theological instruc- 
tion, as if it were to youth, and not as if it were to men; as if it 
were an education and not a profession. Our Seminaries, being 
modelled after our colleges, which are themselves altogether unique 
and peculiar to us, are so contrived as to give, not professional, 
but elementary instruction; and instead of being modelled like 
places where the other professions, as law and physic are taught, 
they are modelled like those where general but elementary educa- 
tion is imparted. This evil is radical, and ought to be abated root 
and branch; and until it is abated, by a radical reform, the churches 
need not be surprised to see our seminaries teaching our young 
men to recite, rather than turning them out full of knowledge, 
thought, and force. 

The evils of this condition are constantly augmenting; and from 
having no seminaries at all, we have not only several under the 
care of the Assembly, and others under that of synods, and if we 
mistake not, the beginnings of some even under presbyteries ; but 
in many places there are, in other denominations at least, theolog- 
ical seminaries, almost under private control. The effects of this 
preposterous taste for seminaries without pupils, are most disastrous 
—upon the chief point of the system already pointed out; and 
as it seems to us, the old method of private study with some sensible, 
pious, and laborious pastor, is as much superior to these upstart 
seminaries, as our old fashioned pastors were to our new fashioned 
evangelists and bishops sine titulo. 

But there are other evils incident to this needless and hurtful 
multiplication of small seminaries. They render the expense of 
theological education enormous. Just consider, gentlemen, that 
to set up a school, build a house, and support two or three profess- 
ors—who teach from ten to thirty students ; will require a capital, 
or at least the interest of some eighty or a hundred thousand dol- 
lars; that isto say, $200 to $300 a year for the tuition of each 
student, besides the additional cost of the support of many of them. 
Then, too, for every seminary, there must be two or three persons 
withdrawn from the work of the ministry, to be professors; and if 
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they are fit for professors they would have been noble preachers ; 
and if they are fit for neither, they are a curse to the church, when 
made professors. ‘Then the utter want of libraries, takes from these 
seminaries one of the greatest excuses for their existence ; while 
by these various evils, the student enjoys nothing which compen- 
sates for that free, constant, and filial access to his teacher, in the 
old method ; instead of which in the new, we have the formality, 
distance, and reserve, without the corresponding advantages of 
public instruction. 

It must, however, be continually remembered, that there are 
dangers of an exceedingly serious kind, on the opposite side of 
these questions. Let us for a moment look at two only, viz.: the 
danger to the church when its seminaries become too powerful ; 
and the danger to ministers themselves, from an education too de- 
cidedly professional. 

There is an inherent force in every thing resembling a corporation 
by which the body itself necessarily augments, and the power 
which produces this growth, strengthens itself by the very expan- 
sion which it produces ; till some counteracting force is encounter- 
ed, and new combinations are produced. Besides this, there is an 
innate tendency, in every such body, against the original impulse 
which communicated being and force to it; for that original im- 
pulse was to a certain extent individual, and therefore peculiar ; 
and so will be all the successive forces applied to it; and therefore 
a constant tendency to change. If these two considerations be 
combined, they show that these things are inherently and univer- 
sally dangerous; dangerous, because they increase by a separate, 
mdwelling and independent power ; dangerous, because the pro- 
gress of their developement can never be foreseen—but may always 
be expected to be different from what was originally designed. 
And these are the very laws of their being; the force of which 
must be not only constantly watched, but constantly counteracted, 
to keep them in harmony with the system to which they are attached 
—wecannot say of which they form a part. The family, the state, 
and the church, are the only corporations which God has establish- 
ed ; they are the only ones which are absolutely safe and beneficent. 

Look at the great theological seminaries of this country. How 
quickly have most of them proved the truth of both the foregoing 
remarks; as all others, every where have been prone to do before 
them. They have again and again acquired a character of their 
own, separate from, independent of, and in many cases stronger 
than that of the bodies that founded them; and they have too 
often changed, wrecked, swallowed up the original design of their 
existence, as well as the original character of the sect which found- 
edthem. Look at Cambridge—fallen in a century from high toned 
Independency to low Unitarianism. Yale, in half a century, from 
Calvinism to open Pelagianism. Andover, in the same period, 
from decided Evangelicalism to a bastard quidity, which has no 
fixed character. And, though it is a shame to mention the name 
of Princeton on the same sheet with these institutions, nor do we 
mean to charge it with a fall, at all; yet who does not know, that 
it was Princeton which from 1831 to 1837, by its want of sympathy, 
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in action, with the body of the orthodox, caused the contest in our 
church to become so fearfully uncertain ; by its influence contrib- 
uted signally to the acquittal of Mr. Barnes; and by direct opposi- 
tion, nearly overwhelmed the Act and Testimony? Who does not 
know that it was the acquiescence of Princeton in 1837, that caus- 
ed the immediate triumph of the church; without which that triumph 
was still distant and uncertain? Signal proofs of an independent 
force, which ts itself an evil; and what is greater, a force not in 
sympathy with that of the body of the church. 

These are signal examples. The world cannot furnish one that 
contradicts them, or impairs their force. They are examples which 
speak to every wise man, desirous of enabling the church of God 
to avail itself of the advantages, without being ingulphed in the 
dangers, of these and some other institutions. They appeal to 
us with the more force, at the present moment, from the fact, 
that while the influence which is already passed out of the hands 
of the regular tribunals in our church, and lodged in a variety of 
institutions and boards; may be safely, even beneficially exercised, 
by those who are at present invested with it; yet in point of fact, 
a change in the personal character of these various depositaries of 
power and influence—would find the church bound hand and foot, 
powerless; and to be redeemed, only after a conflict of which that 
from 1826 to 1839, is a most imperfect shadow. At the present 
moment, we believe that three-fourths of the important stations m 
the church, are filled as they become vacant, by influences unknown 
to our constitution. 

Let us now, for a moment, state somewhat more clearly the other 
danger, as it strikes our minds. We have said our theological 
education was decidedly rather elementary than professional ;— 
and as it is considered final, from this evil was to be expected the 
great resulting disadvantage to our ministers, of a professiona! 
training not sufficiently elevated. Now there is a very great differ- 
ence between a professional training, which is meagre, shallow, 
and minute; and another training for the same station, which is 
professionally perfect, but defective in all other respects. The one 
gives us a half-taught ministry ; and is one danger of many of our 
seminaries, springing not wholly from the vice of their nature, 
but from the misfortune of their condition. The other gives us a 
mere ministry ; and this is a danger which it seems to us 1s inherent 
in our system—even when perfectly carried out; the very vice of 
its being. Woful estate: that one of the two greatest of evils to a 
professional man, constantly threatens our ministers—either to 
half know their calling, or to know nothing else! : 

It seems to us, not easy to exaggerate the evils of a too exclusive 
professionality in the ministers of Jesus Christ. That this is the 
very difficulty of the best classes of preachers of the gospel in this 
country; and that it is steadily increasing amongst us; we do not 
doubt. Some of the effects of it must be to diminish the intimate 
sympathy of the community with its religious teachers; to lower 
the tone of character, moral, intellectual, and practical, and of 
course the influence of this important class of persons; and to 
make religion itself a separate and secondary thing. Great evils; 
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too great to be endured, by any community, without deep loss and 
injury. 

There is a collateral source, which is itself a subject of very 
great interest and importance, from which serious dangers to the 
ministry flow through*our seminaries; and that in connexion with 
our present subject. We allude to the gratuitous education of so 
large a portion of our preachers.—We have nothing to say at 
present, on any point of this subject, except that which relates di- 
rectly to the matter in hand; though there are many aspects of it, 
of immense moment. Let it be remembered that this whole sys- 
tem has gone forward step by step, with the system of our sem- 
inaries ; which offer with other affiliated means, a sure, a short, a 
cheap, and a most tempting access into the ministry—to hundreds, 
yea, taking the whole nation, to thousands ; who, when they enter 
it, are usually qualified, chiefly, if not exclusively, in purely profes- 
sional respects, often imperfectly in these ; and by whom, ordinarily, 
our congregations are supplied with a ministry, in all unprofessional 
respects differing in a remarkable degree, from essential, cherished 
and long descended peculiarities. These things are calculated to 
produce a gradual but thorough revolution in the position of the 
church ; or an equally thorough dissimilitude amongst its ministers. 
Both are calamities of the very first character. A united and ho- 
mogenious ministry is amazingly important; and no doubt, if all 
our ministers were educated at the same school, in the same way, 
and from the same class—this might be secured. But to secure it 
even thus, if that were possible, at the risk of lowering our social 
and general position, would be a dreadful evil. While to lose, by 
new elements and methods, our ancient, elevated and distinguish- 
ing peculiarities, even without the possibility of a more perfect 
homogeneity—in our reduced position; nay, to endanger at once, 
both our general position, and the general spirit and consequent 
unity of our ministry,—this is truly a serious affair; and not the 
less so, that none have ventured to make it a subject of public 
remark.—For a church to lose caste, in any particular, is by fara 
more aggravated calamity to it, than a similar misfortune to an in- 
dividual ; but to lose it for reasons originating in a decline, in the 
general tone, character, spirit, and accomplishments of its minis- 
ters, is the greatest of all outward injuries. 

We hope we shall now be excused for attempting to point out, 
what appears to us, one decisive mark of this growing profession- 
ality ; and also for urging one mode of avoiding many of the evils 
with which we are threatened. 

Every careful observer of the signs of the times with reference 
to this great class of subjects, must have been struck with the 
remarkable increase, within twenty years, of the habit of reading 
sermons ; a habit, that, by itself, will, in due time, destroy the vital- 
ity of every denomination in which it is tolerated; the force of 
every ministry that practices it. This fatal practice has increased 
pari passu, with the increase of our theological seminaries ; that is, 
with the absolute and exclusive professionality of our ministerial 
training and attainments. We scarcely know one minister in fifty, 
in our church, not trained in our seminaries—who habitually reads 
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written sermons; and on the other hand we hardly know one in a 
dozen who has been thoroughly trained in them, who does not 
habitually read, instead of preaching; and not one in fifty who 
does not occasionally do it. This is but one of many evidences, 
of a professionality, at once rigid in its character, and evil in its 
model. It is, in itself, an evil of alarming magnitude; and we 
solemnly warn the churches, in the name of their ancient and pure 
mode of worship; by the deadness and ruin which this practice 
has entailed elsewhere; and by their own deep and enduring inter- 
ests—to set their faces against it, before it be too late. We declare 
our convictions and feelings on this subject, to be such, that if we 
were private Christians, we would make it a sine qua non, that our 
minister should preacu the gospel; and full proof, if that were 
possible, which it hardly is, that a man cannot do it, is conclusive 
evidence, that God never called him to the ministry. 

That illustrious man of God, Jonn Carvin, (whose Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans, and afterwards, his immortal Institutes, 
the writer of these pages, in connexion with many friends, has 
been so diligently endeavouring to get the Board of Publication, 
with which some of you are connected, gentlemen, to re-publish); 
that great and undervalued genius says, on this subject, in his letter 
of October 22, 1548, to the Lord Protector Somerset, under that 
head of it which relates to the true method of teaching the people ; 
that one great part of his fears and anxieties, as well as one great 
reason for his pungent exhortations was, that the greater part of 
the preachers of England had recourse in recitationis modum—to the 
method of reading ; a method by which, according to his judgment, 
there could be but ‘‘ few lively preachers,” and under which but few 
people would ‘ be pricked to the quick.” 

We are ready to admit, that the proper remedy for so many 
threatened evils, would be to re-model the whole scheme of our 
seminaries ; and place the subject on a footing materially different 
in many respects from that which at present exists. For our parts, 
we are inclined to think, that of all the various modes of imparting 
theological learning, we are now making experiment of one of the 
worst, that has ever been considered successful. A reform of this 
kind, at a period like this, when to question the wisdom of the 
smallest arrangement, made in certain quarters and by certain hands, 
is to be at once presumptuous in fact and disloyal in spirit ; is, we 
suppose, unattainable. Let the idea pass for the present, to be 
turned over in the hearts of the brethren. 

The next best thing to be done, would be to arrange the existing 
system, upon some general and consistent plan; avoiding on the 
one hand a too great concentration of power and influence, and 
on the other, a too great dispersion and multiplication ; holding a 
general influence in the’ Assembly—and adjusting the whole sub- 
ject so as to be most economical in teachers and funds, most 
effectual and equal in operation, and most conducive to the general 
spread of the same doctrine and spirit. Upon such a model, not 
touching any thing but the outward form of things, we might fully 
provide for all the present and prospective wants of the church, by 
three seminaries ; One in the north-east, say Princeton; one in the 
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zouth ; and one in the west. To complete this arrangement, little 
more would be necessary, than for existing interests in the south, 
embracing Virginia, to be concentrated into one ; and those of the 
Great West, embracing Alleghany Seminary, to be concentrated 
also into one. In this case the funds exist, in both these two last 
great divisions, to make schools of the very first class. But such 
is the force of local interests and jealousies—that until wise and 
holy men, who are capable of seeing and doing great things in a 
great way, for the Lord, rise up and win and use the confidence of 
the church, in those quarters; this idea cannot be made available. 
Let it pass, also, for the present. 

The thing which can be done, and which we now proceed to 
urge, concerns the professors themselves. According to our view, 
the only method to avoid constant collisions between the seminaries 
and the church, is to prevent the growing up of isolated interests, 
influences and characters in the seminaries themselves. ‘The great 
desideratum, then, supposing ourselves obliged to act upon the 
basis of existing interests, is to take care that the professors, from 
time to time appointed, shall be thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the church, and not of any seminary. This is fundamental ; 
there is already a manifest tendency to act on the opposite princi- 
ple; and if this tendency is tolerated in practice, the spirit of the 
church will be weakened in every seminary, at every election,-—— 
the sympathy between them and it be constantly diminished, and 
the consequent danger from them be regularly augmented. The 
first, the very first, destinctive qualification of any professor, in such 
circumstances, in our judgment, is that he be thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the church; that he be thoroughly of the party 
of the church. 

Such is our sense of the importance of this principle that we 
would insist on it, even in those cases where the instruction which 
the particular professor was to give, was of a kind at once most 
remote from the probability of a practical influence on the spirit of 
the church, and most difficult of procurement in a competent de- 
gree. It is ten thousand times easier for any man, to become a 
competent teacher of Hebrew, or, as they delight to call it, ‘* Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Literature ;’’ than for the church to repair the 
evils, of even an occasional breach, in its perfect sympathy with its 
seminaries. IJnstead of an exception in favour of these supposed 
recondite departments, it is most signally true that the warfare of 
the church of Christ with one terrible form of unbelief, must here- 
after be waged upon the very field covered by them: and, what is 
most worthy of note, the persons who in latter times have given 
themselves to these studies, have, to a deplorable degree, and in all 
countries, been utterly unsafe guides. We believe that already in 
many of the seminaries of the United States, (not happily in our 
own church perhaps,) these professorships have been made the 
means of very great injury to sound learning and true piety; and 
a mixture of arrogant mediocrity and childish novelties in doctrine, 
has not always been denied the deference due to real knowledge. 
We should never forget, that it is one thing to know precisely the 
grammatical force of words, and quite another thing to know what 
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is the meaning of the statements into which these words are 
wrought: the difference being that between a carpenter and an 
architect, between a printer and an author, between a journeyman 
and a master workman, between a scaffold anda house. If for 
the latter there are sacrifices which are too great; as for the former, 
it is a knowledge so slight, so common, so easily attainable, that 
none at all need everbe made for it. Wehaveseen many servants 
who could speak four languages; and some professors, who could 
hardly be said to understand the one they taught with infinite pre- 
tension. 

A single suggestion more, on this most important branch of the 
subject, will close this communication. The great object of our 
seminaries is, in theory at least, to fit our young men for the work 
of the gospel ministry. That so many who issue from their walls, 
are so easily turned aside from their covenanted calling, and others 
so fastidious in their choice of a field of labour; is a solemn and 
nainful evidence, that there ts some defect in the essential charac- 
ter of the training itself. But this is not the point of our present 
thought. It is this: can we rationally expect gentlemen to make 
better preachers than they are themselves? And after looking over 
the long list of professors in the theological seminaries of the 
United States, do you believe, gentlemen, that the churches ought 
to be, or would be satisfied, with preachers equal to the bulk of 
these? Wefear not; most decidedly not. And we use the word 
preacher, because very many of the professors never were pastors, 
and can of course, know nothing and teach nothing practically, 
about that ali important office. 

In our poor judgment, the eminent, tried, successful pastors of 
our church, are the men from whom professors in our theological 
seminaries should be chosen; and amongst these, such should be 
selected, as would perpetuate in the seminaries, the spirit they had 
gathered and spread in the church; such as might be not only 
teachers but models for the rising ministry, placed under their care ; 
such asthe church, when she chooses them, could embrace and 
command in accents full of confidence and love—make us, by the 
help of God, a race of Bishops like yourselves ! 

Gentlemen, we delight to recall, in the history of the institution 
whose cause you plead, so near a parallel to some of these last 
and plaimest suggestions, in their best sense. We are sure that 
the past success of that institution, such as it may have been, is 
most emphatically to be attributed to the personal character of 
those two eminent men, who having been called to found it, have 
by a peculiar mercy of God, been so long spared to preside over 
it. And we are convinced, if in all future elections there and 
elsewhere, principles like those which placed them there, shall pre- 
vail; much will be done in all our seminaries to make them as 
really useful, and as little injurious as the vicious elements which 
enter into their constitution will allow. Nor do we feel ourselves 
excused from adding, that we concur in what we believe to be the 
unanimous sentiment of the church, that the Assembly has been 


eminently fortunate, in all its appointments to professorships in that 
institution. 
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Gentlemen, if you, or any others, should think we have spoken 
with too much plainness, let us justify our motives at least, by the 
immense importance of the subject—and the general inattention 
which prevails in regard to it. And as to our method, it may per- 
haps be excused, if we consider an observation, of him, whom Sir 
James Macentosh has called ‘the first defender, in Europe, of a 
free press, and an unfettered conscience.” ‘‘Those,’’ says Milton, 
‘‘who freely magnify what has been well done, and fear not to 
declare as freely what might be better done, give the truest cove- 
nant of their fidelity. Their highest praise is not flattery, and their 
plainest advice is a kind of praise.” 





LETTER OF GREGORY THE GREAT TO MAURICIUS THE EMPEROR, 
AGAINST THE ASSUMPTION OF THE TITLE OF UNIVERSAL 
BISHOP, BY JOHN, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tue pretensions of the papacy have grown gradually, but not 
without opposition from various quarters. The following letter of 
Gregory the Great, sets forth the growth of that spirit of apostacy 
from the truth, which assumed the name and claimed the authority 
of Universal Bishop. It does not matter when or where this claim 
was first set forth, when the fact is so plain that as late as the sixth 
century, one of the most eminent men in the church of Rome sets 
himself forth to combat the claim when made by another, and to 
exclaim concerning it, ‘‘ Oh, the corruption of times and manners!” 
What is the evidence of this? ‘*‘ That John, my fellow priest, ar- 
rogates to himself the title of universal Bishop.” ‘' Priests who 
should be weeping on the pavement and in ashes, desire names of 
vanity and glory in new and profane titles.°—‘‘ The Catholic 
church must needs be overthrown when he falleth who is called 
universal. But let this blasphemous title be far from Christians.” 
Further, a bishop of Rome, to whom the title was given by the 
Council of Chalcedon, refused it. 

The farther the church of Rome proceeded in corruption and in 
departing from the simplicity of the gospel, the more ready were 
its bishops to claim the title and exercise the authority of Universal 
Bishop. The extent to which this has been carried is beyond the 
bounds of belief. Some of the popes have claimed even more 
power and authority than they have allowed unto the most high 
God. ‘These titles assumed by the popes, and called by this Bishop 
titles of blasphemy, seems to coincide with the prophetic declara- 
tion ‘‘names of blasphemy,”—(Rev. xii. 1.) 
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This letter will be found translated on pages 773, 775, in the 
appendix to the History of the Council of Trent, by Father Paul, 
translated into English by Nathaniel Brent, printed, London, 1676. 





Grecory, to the Emperor Mauricius, concerning Joux, Bishop of 


ee who hath assumed the name of Universal Bishop, 
—Ep. 32. 


Our most religious Lord, whom God hath placed over us, 
amongst other weighty cares belonging to the empire, doth labour 
(by the just rule of holy writ), to keep the clergy in peace and 
charity. He truly and piously considereth, that no man can well 
govern matters terrene, except he can manage well things divine 
also, and that the commonwealth’s peace and quiet depends upon 
the tranquillity of the church universal. For (most Gracious Sov- 
ereign) what human power or strength would presume to lift up 
irreligious hands against your most Christian majesty, if the clergy, 
being at unity among themselves, would seriously pray unto our 
Saviour Christ, to preserve you, who have so well deserved of us! 
Or what nation so barbarous as would exercise such cruelty against 
the faithful, except the lives of us, who are called priests, but in- 
deed are nut, were most depraved and wicked! But whilst we 
leave those things which belong not unto us, and embrace those 
things for which we are not fit, we raise the Barbarians up against 
us, and our offences do sharpen the swords of our enemies, by 
which means the commonwealth is weakened. For what can we 
say for ourselves, if the people of God over whom we are, though 
unworthily, placed, be oppressed by the multitude of our offences ? 
If our examples destroy that which our preaching builds, and our 
works give, as it were, the lie to our doctrine? Our bones are 
worn with fasting, but our minds are puffed up: our bodies are 
covered with poor clothing, but in our hearts we are as brave as 
may be: we lie grovelling in the ashes, but aim at matters exceed- 
ingly high: we are teachers of humility, but patterns of pride, 
hiding the teeth of wolves under a sheep’s countenance. ‘The 
end of all is, to make a show to men, though God knoweth the 
truth. ‘Therefore our most pious sovereign hath been most pru- 
dently careful to sect the church at unity, that he might the better 
compose the tumults of war, and to join their hearts together. 
This verily is my desire, and | do yield for my part due obedience 
to your sovereign commands. Howsoever, in regard, it is not my 
cause but God’s; and for that not I only, but the whole church ts 
troubled ; because religious laws, remarkable synods, and the very 
precepts of our Lord Jesus Christ are disobeyed by the invention of 
a proud and pompous speech; my desire is, that our most religious 
sovereign would lance this sore, and would tie the party affected 
with the cords of his imperial authority, in case he shall make his 
resistance. By binding of him the commonwealth is eased, and 
by the paring away of such excrements as these, the empire is 
enlarged. All men that have read the gospel, do know, that, even 
by the very words of our Lord, the care of the whole church 1s 
committed to St. Peter the apostle, prince of all the apostles. For 
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to him it is said, (John xxi.) ‘‘ Peter, lovest thou me? Feed my 
sheep: (Luke xxii.) Behold satan hath desired to winnow thee as 
wheat, and I have prayed for thee, that thy faith should not fail: 
and thou being at the last converted, confirm thy brethren.” To 
him it is said, (Matt. xvi.,) ‘‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevagl 
against it. And to thee I will give the keys of heaven, and what- 
soever thou bindest on earth shall be bound also in heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 
Behold he hath the keys of the kingdom and the power of binding 
and loosing is given unto him. The care and the principality of 
the whole church is committed to him ; and yet is he not called universal 
apostle : Howbeit, this most holy man, Joun, my fellow priest, labour- 
eth to be culled Universal Bishop. 1 am forced to cry out, and say, 
oh corruption of times and manners! Behold the barbarians are 
become lords of all Europe: cities are destroyed, castles are beaten 
down, provinces depopulated, there is no husbandman to tll the 
ground, idolaters do rage and domineer over Christians, and yet 
priests, who ought to lie weeping upon the pavement, and in ashes, 
desire names of vanity and glory in new and profane titles. Do I 
(most religious sovereign), plead herein my own cause? Do 1} 
vindicate a wrong done to myself, and not maintain the cause of 
God Almighty, and of the church universal ? 

Who is he that presumeth to usurp this new name, against both 
the law of the gospel and of the canons? I would to God there 
might be one called universal, without wronging of others. We 
know that many priests of the church of Constantinople, have 
been not only heretics, but the chief leaders of them. Out of this 
school proceeded Nestorius, who, thinking it not possible that God 
should be made man, did believe that Jesus Christ, the mediator 
between God and man, was two persons, and went as far into infi- 
delity as the Jews themselves. Thence came Macedonius, who 
denied the Holy Ghost, consubstantial to the Father and the Son, 
to be God. If, then, every one in that church doth assume that 
name, by which he maketh himself the head of all good men, the 
Catholic church (which God forbid,) must needs be overthrown 
when he falleth who is called universal. But let this blasphemous 
title be far from Christians ; by which all honour is taken from all 
other priests, while it is foolishly arrogated by one. It was offered 
to the Bishop of Rome by the Reverend Council of Chalcedon, 
in honour of St. Peter, prince of the apostles: but none of them 
either assumed or consented to use it; but while this privilege 
should be given to one, all others should be deprived of that 
honour which is due unto them. Why should we refuse this name 
when it was offered, and another should assume it without any offer 
at all? This man, contemning obedience to the canons, is the 
rather to be humbled by the commands of our most pious sovereigns. 
He is to be chastised who doth injury to the holy Catholic church, 
whose heart is puffed up, who seeketh to please himself by a name 
of singularity, whereby he would make himself to be above the 
emperor. We are all scandalized herein: Jet the author of this 
scandal reform himself, and all differences in the church will cease. 
I am servant to all priests as long as they live like themselves ; but 
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if any shall vainly set up his bristles contrary to God Almighty, and 
io the canons of the fathers, I hope in God, he shall never be able 
to bring my neck under his yoke, no not by force of arms. What 
hath happened in this city by occasion of this name, I have more 
exactly declared to Sabinianus, the deacon, my agent. Let, there- 
fore, my religious sovereign think of me their servant, whom they 
have always ‘cherished and upheld more than others, as one who 
desired to yield them obedience, and yet am afraid to be found 
guilty of negligence in my duty the latter fearful day of judgment. 

Let our most pious sovereign either vouchsafe to determine the 
business, according to the petition of the forenamed Sadinianus, 

the deacon, or cause the man, so often mentioned, to renounce 
this claim. In case he do submit to yuur most just sentence or 
favourable admonitions, we will give thanks to Almighty God, and 
rejoice for the peace of the church, procured by your clemency. 
But if he shall persist in this contention, we will hold the saying 
to be most true; ‘‘ Every one that exalteth himself shall be brought 
low.” And again itis written, “before a fall the heart is lifted up.” 
In obedience to my sovereign, I have written to my brother priest 
both gently and humbly, that he would desist from the pursuit of 
this vain glory; if he give ear unto me, he hath a brother to him ; 
but if he continue in his pride, I see already what will betide him ; 
he will make him his enemy of whom it is written, ‘‘ God resisteth 
the proud, and giveth grace to the humble.” 





RESOLUTION AND PLAN CONCERTED BY THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 
FOR THE EXTIRPATION OF PROTESTANTS. 


Wuewn the Holy Spirit moved men of old to speak and write 
the mind and will of God, and to declare the history of the church 
in prophetic vision, it was with marked precision that they drew 
the prosperity and adversity which would afterwards appear in met 
history. Who, for example, can read the prophecies of the Ol 
Testament concerning the coming of our Lord and Saviour, and 
not be struck, in reading the after history, with the accuracy of 
those prophecies ? So when we open the pages of the New 
Testament and read the prophecies of holy men moved by the 
same spirit, we are to look for the same precision in the descrip- 
tion of that which shall take place; if not, then the men who pen- 
ned these sacred prophecies of God were not influenced in such 
measure by God’s Spirit, and their statements must be taken with 
considerable qualification, which virtually amounts to saying that 
the Lord has, by his Spirit, given character to the writings of men, 
who have mixed up with his truth their fables, thus making the 
Spirit of God to connive at falsehood and deception, which is blas- 
phemous. 

It is in the prophecy of the Old Testament when God spake by 
the Prophet an (vii. ch.)—then in the New Testament by 
Paul, (2 Thess. ii., | Tim. iv.) and by John, the beloved disciple, 
(Rey. xiii, and xvii. ,) that they describe with great accuracy and 
minuteness a great apostacy from God and truth and righteousness, 
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which should take place in the church of Jesus Christ. In this 
description the various characters under which it should appear are 
presented, the spirit which it should manifest, and the exercise of 
that spirit are drawn very fully. Daniel said of it, that ‘‘ she would 
make war with the saints, and prevail against them, (vii. 21, 25). 
John said she would ‘ kill them, and not allow any to buy or sell, that 
did not fear the name and image of the beast,” (Rev. xiii. 7, 8, 15, 
16, 17); and again that in her drinking of the blood of the saints 
and martyrs of Jesus she would drink to such excess that she 
would be drunken with their blood, (xvii. 6.) 

This apostacy has been most fully and completely developed in 
the Roman Papal system. The history of the world for more 
than a thousand years is in the greater part a history of its aposta- 
cy, and the spirit which during that period pervaded the nations 
under the influence of Papal Rome, and subject to her is the spirit 
of that apostacy. The bloody wars growing out of the decrees of 
Papal councils and bulls of popes, all uttering their voices as if 
the voice of the living God, and their decrees as if his enactment 
exhibited beyond contradiction, and proved to a demonstration that 
in Papal Rome, and no where else, could the spirit of that awful 
Babylonish apostacy be found. 

The paper following these remarks, which has come to the world 
through one of the secretaries of Cardinal Borromeo, reveals in 
some measure the spirit of the Council of Trent, the last general, 
and the last infallible council of the Papal church. Much of their 
time was taken up in discussing and adopting measures for the sup- 
pression of the reformation, while they hold out before the princes 
who were favourable to a reformation, that they were labouring to 
reform the church. Witness their published decrees, and then their 
creed confirming and sanctioning with an oath every thing they 
had ever before done. Sealing up upon themselves by an oath al] the 
righteous blood that had been shed by the apostacy from the time at 
which it first began to persecute the saints of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Whether this paper ever came formally before the Council, we 
know not. Their secret confidential sessions in which they admit- 
ted none but those who were willing to go the whole in putting 
down the reformation, and upon whom they could rely, might if 
known to the world, have revealed many things as bad as this. 
The paper purports to be A PLAN CONCERTED BY THE COUNCIL OF 
TRENT FOR THE EXTIRPATION OF PROTESTANTS. ‘The article is 
translated from a publication entitled: ‘‘ Discours des Conjuretions 
de ceux de la Maison de Guise, contre le Roy, son royoume, les Prin- 
ces de son sang, et ses etats:”? printed in 1560, and re-published at 
Ratisbone, in 1712, among the proofs of Satyre Menipe, Tom. III. 
The translation of it will be found in the appendix to Free Thoughts 
on the Toleration of Popery, printed, Edinburgh, 1785. 





The Resolution and Plan Concerted by the Council of Trent for the 
Extirpation of the Protestants ; as contained in a paper published 
by one of the Secretaries of Cardinal Borromeo. 


‘ First, in order that the business may be conducted with the 
greater authority, they advise to commit the superintendence of 
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the whole affair to Philip, the Catholic king, who ought to be ap- 
pointed with common consent the head and conductor of the 
enterprize. They think it good to proceed in this manner; that 
king Philip address the king of Navarre with complaints and quar- 
rellings, because that, contrary to the institution of his predecess- 
ors, and to the great danger of the young king, a pupil under his 
charge, he entertains and nourishes a new religion. And if in 
this he appear uncomplying and obstinate, the Catholic king shall 
essay by fair promises to draw him off from his wicked and unhap- 
py design, giving him some hope of recovering his kingdom of 
Navarre, or else of some other great advantage or emolument as a 
recompense for the said kingdom.* He shall endeavour to soften 
and soothe him, if possible to retain him on his side, and engage 
him to join with him against the other authors and heads of that 
pernicious sect. If he succeed herein according to wish, the ope- 
rations of the future war will then be rendered more easy, short, 
and expeditious. If he continue still obstinate notwithstanding 
king Philip, who is most nearly interested in the matter, both on 
account of the authority bestowed on him by the holy Council, and 
also in regard to his neighbourhood and proximity, shall admonish 
him of his duty by kind and gracious letters, intermixing some 
threatenings with his promises and flatteries. In the meantime 
some chosen men of the kingdom of Spain shall be levied and 
collected together during the winter, as secretly and privily as pos- 
sible: and when his forces are ready, he shall then publicly declare 
that which he hasin view. And thusthe king of Navarre, without 
an army and taken unawares will be easily overwhelmed, although 
he should, perhaps, with some tumultuous troops hastily gathered 
together, attempt to fight, or hinder his enemy from entering the 
country. 

But if he yield, he will easily be driven out of his kingdom and 
with him his wife and children. But if he make head, or if a con- 
siderable number of soldiers, volunteers and without pay, support 
him, (for many of the sworn partizans of that sect may possibly 
advance to retard the victory), then the duke of Guise shall declare 
himself head of the Catholic confession, and shall raise some vali- 
ant soldiers, and collect all his followers. He shall also press the 
king of Navarre in another quarter; so that being attacked on 
both sides at once, he may fall a prey. For certainly such a king 
cannot possibly stand against two mighty chiefs, or against two 
such puisant armies. 

The emperor and the other German princes, who are still Cath- 
olics, shall take care to stop the passes into France, while the war 
is carried on there; for fear lest the Protestant princes should 
convey any forces, or send succours to the king of Navarre. And 
for fear also that the cantons of Switzerland should lend aids, it is 
necessary that the cantons which continue still obedient to the 
Roman church, declare war against the rest, and that the pope 
assist ‘these cantons which are of his religion to the utmost of his 


*It was proposed to give him the kingdom of Sardinia.—Memowr de Castel- 
nau, Tom. 1, p. 81. 
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power, and contribute money under-hand, and other things neces- 
sary for defraying the expences of the war. 

The duke of Savoy, while the war thus embroils France and the 
Swiss, shall rush suddenly and unexpectedly with all his forces 
upon the city of Geneva, on the lake of Lausanne, assault it by 
force, and shall not abandon it nor withdraw his men until he 
becomes master and obtain full possession of the said city, putting 
to the point of the sword, or casting into the lake, every living soul 
who shall be found therein, without any distinction of sex or age: 
that all may be taught that the divine power in the end hath com- 
pensated for the delay in the punishment by the greatness and se- 
verity of it, and that it often makes the children thus to suffer and 
bear, by a memorable example to all future ages the punishment of 
the wickedness of their fathers; and especially of that which they 
have committed against religion. By which means, there is no 
ground to doubt, their neighbors, affected and struck with dread at 
that cruelty, must needs be reclaimed ; and particularly those by 
reason of their age or ignorance, who are more rude and simple, and 
consequently more easy to be recovered, all which ought to be 
pardoned. 

But in France, for good and sufficient reasons, it will be expedi- 
ent to follow a different course, and not to pardon on any account 
whatever, or spare the life of any one who hath formerly made pro- 
fession of the religion of that sect; and this commission, to extir- 
pate all these of the new religion, shall be given to the duke of 
Guise ; who shail have in charge to efface entirely the name, the 
family, and race of the Bourbons, for fear least any one should at 
last spring from them who might take vengeance for these things, 
or restore and set up the new religion. 

Matters being thus ordered in France, and the kingdom put 
again in its entire ancient, and pristine state, it will be necessary 
with men collected from all quarters, to invade Germany, and with 
the aid of the emperor and the bishops to render and restore it 
again to the holy Apostolic See. And if that war should prove 
more obstinate and long than may be apprehended or wished, in 
order that it may not through the want of money, be conducted 
more remissly, or with greater disadvantage, the duke of Guise to 
obviate that inconvenience, shall Jend to the emperor and the other 
princes of Germany, and the ecclesiastical lords, all the money 
which shall be gathered from the spoils and confiscation of so 
many noble, powerful, and wealthy citizens as shall be killed in 
France on account of the new religion; which will amount to a 
very greatsum ; the said Lord of Guise taking sufficient caution 
and security, that as he may after the conclusion of the war, be 
reimbursed of all the money employed for that purpose, from the 
spoils of the Lutherans and others who shall on account of religion 
be slain in Germany. 

On the part of the holy fathers, that they may not appear defici- 
ent or negligent, in affording their aid in such a holy war, or appear 
sparing of their own revenue or money, they have agreed that the 
cardinals shall content themselves with the annual revenue of five 
or six thousand crowns, and the more opulent bishops with two or 
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three thousand at most, and the rest of the said revenue is to be 
bestowed by way of free gift for the support of a war which is car- 
ried on for extirpating the sect of the Lutherans and Calvinists, 
and for re-establishing the Romish church, until the affair shall be 
brought to a happy conclusion. 

And if any ecclesiastic or clergyman has an inclination to take 
up arms in a war so holy, the fathers have all unanimously concluded 
and determined that he may do so, and enrol himself in this war 
only, and that without any scruple of conscience. 

By these means, France and Germany being chastised, humbled 
and reduced to the obedience of the holy Roman church, the 
fathers make no doubt but that time will furnish both council and 
opportunity proper for bringing back again the other neighbouring 
kingdoms to one flock, and under one governor and apostolical 
pastor. But in the mean time, may it please God to aid and favour 
their present designs, so holy and so full of piety. 





CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF 
LYONS IN FRANCE}; AND THE FIRST, SECOND AND FIFTH 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES OF BALTIMORE. 


=> Tere are three great and separate centres of effort for the evangeliza- 
tion of the French race; viz., Paris, Geneva, and Lyons; the first two ope- 
rating through their respective Evangelical societies; the last, by means of 
individuals connected with the Evangelical church of that eity. 

In our Jast number, we were enabled to lay before our readers a statement 
full of interest in regard to Geneva, and the work of God there. We have 
now the pleasure of doing them a like service in regard to Lyons; about which 
we have several times before, done the like. Every thing connected with the 
progress of the reformation amongst the French population of the world—is 
full of interest; and there are facts, principles, and recollections connected 
with the entire region in which Lyons is situated, and the population over 
which its influence extends, which give it remarkable importance in such a 
work. Tothe Christians of the United States, not the least important view of 
this subject is, that Lyons is the centre of one of the three great Papal monied 
operations against the religion and liberty of mankind (Paris and Vienna 
being the othertwo); and that, from the agency in that city alone, no less than 
$162,000 (if the Papal Almanac can be credited)—had been sent to various 
portions of the earth—much of it to this country,—in one single year, before 
1839.—Alas! that Papists should labour more devotedly to build up refuges of 
lies, than God’s people do to extend the truth! Our preachers travel in Europe, 
and when they return, what do they do? What do they try to do, for the weak, 
scattered, precious churches to which we now refer; or for any part of God's 
work, in any part of Europe? Alas! who can answer ?—But Papal bishops 
go year by year to Europe, and return, laden with reeans of lasting injury to 
our beloved country and holy religion. 

53 
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The correspondence now published, ought to have been sooner laid before 
our readers. We trust we need not say how happy we should be, to be the 
means of communicating the gifts of American Christians, to those of France. 











Mr. Wilson of Baltimore, to Mr. Cordes of Lyons. 
Battimore, Oct. 17, 1839. 


Dear Str:—I have been directed to address you most respect- 
fully, in behalf of the First, Second and Fifth Presbyterian church- 
es in the city of Baltimore and state of Maryland, and to request 
your acceptance of the small sum of one hundred and forty dollars 
and twenty-one cents ($140,21) raised at a joint meeting, called 
for the special purpose of aiding, through your church, the cause 
of reformation in France—which they hope you will receive more 
as a token of their good feelings—than on account of the intrinsic 
value of the donation. 

The respected pastor of the Second Presbyterian church, has not 
ceased, since his return from Europe, to urge on all proper occa- 
sions, the claims of the Evangelical church in France, and especi- 
ally of the one over which you preside at Lyons. 

Your esteemed letter, addressed to the Rev. Mr. Breckinridge 
last year, was read to our people, and produced a deep impression 
on their minds, it has since been published in the Religious and 
Literary Magazine under his superintendence. 

You have no doubt, Rev'd Sir, been highly gratified at hearing 
the result of the long and vexatious trials, between the Old and 
New School parties of the Presbyterian church in this country, in 
neh which some of the fundamental doctrines and principles of our 
wi a holy religion were involved, and threatened with subversion. The 
| final decision of the question before the highest tribunal of the 
state of Pennsylvania, promises to give peace to the church, by 
Hie? confirming the Act of the Old School, in cutting off from their 
4a communion the New School party—and by deciding that the Old 
| ae School which adhered to the standards, was the true Presbyterian 
ite church in the United States of America. 

CS The New School may vex us with further litigation, but the ques- 
tion is considered as finally settled in our favour. 

It affords me great pleasure, to be the organ of this communica- 
‘an tion, as it gives me an opportunity of expressing my best wishes, not 
ae only for the success of the cause of pure and undefiled religion in 
ao ‘‘ La Belle France’’—but also for your own temporal and spiritual 
eh welfare. 










































4 3 : TI am, Dear, Sir, in behalf of the aforementioned churches, 
my Your Friend and Brother in the Lord, 


Joun WILson, 
Treas’r. of the 2d Pres. Ch., Balt. 


ee Rev. Cuartes A. Corpses, 
Pastor of the Evangelical Church 
at Lyons, in France. 
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M. Cordes of Lyons, to Mr. Breckinridge of Baltimore. 
Lyons, 10 Jan’y, 1840. 


Rev. and Dear Sir :—Since I had the pleasure of acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of your favour of 4th June last, I have received none 
of your kind communications, nor is any part of the remittance 
you kindly intended for the church at Lyons, in our possession. 
It will be most opportunely welcome when it arrives, since the 
expenditure of the church and school, has got into arrears to the 
amount of 7,300fr., as appears by a statement produced at the close 
of the year 1939, by the deacons. Such a deficiency has never 
yet occurred, and would be most distressing, if it were not suscept- 
ible of an explanation by the enormous sacrifices our friends in 
Europe have made on behalf of the plan for a new chapel, in favor 
of which the sum of nearly 60,000 fr. has been raised, partly at 
Lyons, but mostly by Christians abroad, and for which about 
40,000 are needed yet. You can scarcely imagine the greatness 
of the difficulties by which the progresss towards the completion 
of this enterprise is obstructed in consequence of the exhausted 
state of our resources at the present stage of the collection, and it 
would certainly be a great hindrance to the cause if the current 
expenses of the church and schools were to remain ultimately as 
a clog on the collection forthe chapel. Perhaps you may be mer- 
cifully enabled to obtain some aid for a cause which is doubtless 
one of the most important in this popish country, both for the 
Father’s sake and its own. It would gladden your heart to witness 
the life and movement which characterise the present period of 
the church in this ancient city of martyrs. Twenty fresh resident 
members have been added to the flock, besides twelve new candi- 
dates for the communion, wilhin the last two months, and a new little 
meeting has been formed in one of our most populous suburbs 
within the same period, where out of a small beginning with only 
two or three families, has grown, in that short space of time, an 
assembly of forty or fifty persons in the week, and upwards of one 
hundred on the Lord’s day; their attention and tranquillity are 
most edifying, and such are the fruits of this fresh means of Christ- 
lan instruction, that seven heads of families have been enabled, 
threugh grace, to come forward already, as candidates for commu- 
nion, regardless of reproach and persecution. They are of the 
same rank and condition, as to the present world, with the poor of 
Lyons, and all relief from the Pope’s church and party is at once 
withdrawn the moment they set foot into the humble carpenter 
shop where the meeting is held. One of the new converts has this 
week received a letter from her mother, loading her with the bitter- 
est reproaches, and declaring her to be no longer her child, but a 
stranger, a monster, and disinherited, if she do not renounce her 
present heresy, and throw herself a penitent child into the arms of 
that merciful mother the church. Another young believer, an 
Israelite by birth and by his previous convictions, has recently 
made a full and open profession of his new sentiments, by engag- 
ing with a Rabbi in a religious controversy, in which the simplicity 
of the young Christian completely confounded the sophistry of the 
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inveterate Jew. Our young friend is a soldier, and on all suitable 
occasions his delight is to converse with those around him on the 
important concerns of the soul. He is recalled from this city, and 
has transmitted some account of his efforts to win souls to Christ 
on his route. His parents have written to him a letter full of the 
most horrid execrations, almost copied from the dreadful list of 
curses recorded in Deut. xxviii. 16; and he too, is disowned by 


his parents, and even forbidden to cross the threshhold of his native 


roof, but none of these things move him, he has experienced the un- 
speakable mercy of being owned by the Lord as his father. How 
true is Psalms xxvii. 10, but where could we find a Scripture that is 
not? Two other Jews have been brought to the knowledge of the 
truth as it isin Jesus, a military, and a tradesman’s apprentice; the 
latter a monument of Divine mercy both as to body and soul; he had 
nearly renounced his Christian profession ata time of great persecu- 
tion by his mother, and at another period he had nearly expired du- 
ring a very severe illness, but on each occasion the Lord had mercy 
and saved His child, who is at present in health of soul and body, 
edifying the church, and what is an unspeakable joy both to him and 
tous all, is, that the youth’s mother, his bitterest persecutor formerly, 
is manifesting hopeful evidence of a change of heart! Mal. iv. 6. 
1] January. I have been to pay a visit to the before named 
young convert, disowned by her mother; as might be expected, 
the child’s heart is dismayed at the mother’s threats, it is pierced 
by her distress, for the poor, ignorant creature really believes her 
child lost to all eternity, on account of her apostacy from the 
Roman Catholic Apostolical church, out of which the infallible 
oracles of councils and priests proclaim, there is no salvation. At 
the same time the daughter is upheld in a manner and to a 
degree far beyond what might be expected at so early a stage of 
what we trust will prove solid conversion,—did we not know that 
‘in the weakness even of the humblest of His dear children,” is 
made perfect the strength of the Lord God omnipotent. Poor in 
their external circumstances, and having a family of children to 
bring up, her husband and herself are in a condition to be distress- 
ingly affected by the sudden destruction of their prospects of even 
this little inheritance they had expected, but it it is truly delightful 
to hear their infant lips utter sentiments which would do honour 
to experienced Christians: ‘the Lord will not disown nor disinherit 
us, and His portion is the Jest. 1 love my dear mother, and to 
comfort her would now make every sacrifice, as I did on a previous 
occasion when I went three hundred miles, and spent all my earn- 
ings as a servant, to see her, because she desired it, but we must 
confess Jesus Christ above all and before all.’’ The priests are furious 
against this poor woman, whose very respectable character has been 
an ornament to the church, and now threatens the more powerfully 
to increase the weight of her influence in favour of the truth. They 
are preaching openly against the heresy of the new little meeting, 
and did so more especially on Christmas morning. Another poor 
woman, anxious at once to make a confession of her faith, and to 
put in her claim of admission to the Lord’s table, came to see me 
at Lyons, a distance of an hour’s walk through dark night and wet 
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weather, and herself being without a cloak to shelter her, although 
at the last stage of her pregnancy !— Another female, aged eighty, 
has been added tothe church a few months ago, as the first fruits 
of a little meeting formed in a village at an opposite extremity of 
the town. This young Christian has been, and is still, greatly tor- 
mented by the priests and the popish party, but notwithstanding 
her ignorance, such is the simplicity of her faith, that by it she 
has baffled the studied eloquence of the Abbot, who came to en- 
quire the reason why a female of her age and in her condition 
should abandon the church, incapable as she must actually be to 
appreciate the intricacies of a theological controversy. Sir, she re- 
plied, at my age it is time to seek the salvation of my soul, and this 
is ali lam anxious about. But if this be all, rejoined the priest, you 
need not quit ourchurch. We shall do our best for you, and your 
soul will fare no worse than those of your neighbors. Alas, said 
the poor old woman, this will no longer satisfy my mind. I am 
anxious to know my salvation for certain. Now during the fifty, 
sixty, seventy years that I have been confessing in the ears of the 
priest, all I have learnt to know, was that I bad sins to confess ; 
whereas, within the few months that I have attended the preaching 
of these gentlemen, I have began to know that my sins are taken 
away ‘by the blood of Christ!” 

Oh that we might be enabled, soon to make known to famishing 
thousands the same saving truth! 

Pray, help us if you can. 

Believe me, my Dear Sir, yours, ofatefully and affectionately in 
Christ. 

C. A. Corpes. 
M. BrecxinrincGE, Pastor, &c., 
Baltimore, U. S. A. 





M. Cordes at Lyons, to Mr. Wilson at Baltimore. 


Lyons, 29 Jan’y, 1840. 


Dear Sirn:—Your esteemed favour of 17th Oct. Jast, has reached 
me not many days since, and has been immediately communicated 
to the Council of the Evangelical church in this city, on whose 
minds its contents have produced a very deep impression. We de- 
sire, in the name of the whole church, to testify to the three sister 
churches in Baltimore, our warmest gratitude for the Christian kind- 
ness they have so generously expressed towards us by the remittance 
of 700 franks, (seven hundred francs,) your letter enclosed. May 
that good and glorious God whose stewards you have, more than 
once been, in behalf of His people in this dark region of the earth, 
very abundantly bless both the givers and the gift. May both bring 
glory to his name ! 

The remittance is most welcome, as the contents of the enclosed 
letter, will show. 

The great work of winning souls to Christ continues prosper- 
ously amongst us, and the number of members admitted into the 
church is five, that of fresh candidates besides, is siz, sinee my 
letter to the Rey. Mr. Breckinridge, three weeks ago, making a 
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total of twenty-five new members and eighteen new candidates 
within the last three months. The Lord be praised! Two late 
Roman Catholic priests are now settled in our midst, one brought 
to the knowledge of the truth last year, and already labouring to 
spread the gospel around, and the other just arrived, and anxious 
to gain a saving knowledge of the great Redeemer, whose divine 
features and character are so awfully shrouded, by the Papal church, 
under the cloud of men, saints and angels, by which she surrounds 
Him. Last Saturday our girls’ school received a visit from a priest 
engaged with two ladies in collecting forthe poor. On finding the 
school was evangelical, the minister suddenly changed his tone, 
and enquired if the children said their prayers.—We love to pray, 
was the reply given by a child 10 years old. I hope you pray fre- 
quently to the Holy Virgin? Never, Sir. And why not pray to 
the Holy Virgin? We learn from the Word of God that we must 
pray to God only, and not to His creatures that have no power. 
But do we not see by the Word of God that the Holy Virgin is the 
mother of God, and must therefore have great power ?>—No Sir, we 
are taught by the Scriptures that the Blessed Virgin was the moth- 
er of Jesus Christ, according to his human nature, (after the flesh), 
God can have no mother, being eternal and the Creator of alli. 
These simple replies of a child (Ps. viii. 2) so baffled the presumptu- 
ous priest, that he left the room without bidding farewell to any body. 

One of the recent candidates for communion, anxious to impress 
her daughter, in service, with a desire for spiritual things, went 
from time to time to communicate to her child what she had heard 
at the house of God, and was always well received and listened to. 
She therefore expressed her gratification and at the same time her 
surprise at the interest her daughter felt in evangelical truth, and 
you may judge of her feelings on seeing the gir! quickly disappear 
and then come back running with a book in her hand. ‘This 
volume,”’ she said, ‘ has been clandestinely in my possession three 
years since, and its contents, which I have studied in my leisure 
hours, and the preaching of which I have occasionally attended, 
when I found an opportunity of going to the chapel unobserved, 
have led me to love the Saviour. Forgive my not speaking to you 
ere this, but I did notdare. I was too weak.’’ The book was the 
New Testament. 

With kindest and most respectful regard to the Rev. Mr. Breck- 
inridge and the other dear brethren, both ministers and laymen, 
believe me, my dear Sir, your gratefully attached brother in the 
Lord. 

C. A. Corpes. 

Joun Witson, Esq’r, 

Treasurer of the 2d Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, U. S. A. 





The Evangelical Church at Lyons, to John Wilson, Esq., Treasurer of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Baltimore.—( Translation. ) 


Very dear brother in our Lord Jesus Christ. May his peace, 
his joy, and his love be multiplied, unto you.—Amen. 
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It is the poor Evangelical Church of Lyons, which comes again 
in the name of the Lord, to ask of you renewed proofs of your 
charity. She comes to knock at your door, and solicit a part of 
that aid which is indispensable, in sustaining the work to which she 
has been called in the midst of 200,000 souls. You know the 
efforts she has made, for more than a year, to obtain a place of 
worship, better proportioned to the continually increasing number of 
worshippers; and.already you have, by your gifts, added more than 
one stone to this edifice, the opening of which so much desired, 
we beseech the Lord may not be deferred beyond the current year. 

It is not, however for this part of its mission, that this church 
asks succour from you now. There are other pressing necessities ; 
the support of public worship and of the five different schools 
which have been successively erected in the bosom of this small 
Evangelical church, and which contain, together, more than two 
hundred and fifty pupils, has involved an expense, which, from the 
beginning, was beyond her ability. 

Poor, from the time of Pothinus and Irenzus; poor, from the 
time of Waldo and Viret; the disciples of Jesus, in this ancient 
city of martyrs, are still poor, to day. Yes, it is at Lyons, that we 
see accomplished under the special guidance of the Lord, that 
which his mouth pronounced eighteen centuries ago, when he bade 
them say to John the Baptist, ‘‘the gospel is preached to the poor ;”’ 
and it may be said, that it is in a particular manner in our great 
city, that the Saviour has determined to raise up a living monument, 
to testify, to the end of time, to the truth of that other word, ‘‘ you 
have the poor always with you.” 

But wherefore do we now recall to you, these divine oracles ? 
Wherefore have we taken our pen, to inform you of the permanent 
poverty of the Evangelical church in Lyons? It is not, dear friend, 
allow us to say, to withdraw ourselves from a burden which the 
Lord has given us to bear; and still less is it in order to lay it upon 
your shoulders. No, all we desire to inform you of by this letter, 
is our feebleness, our inability to support it alone; and that we 
have but the more need of your assistance, since our ordinary 
resources are, for the moment, considerably diminished, by the 
generous efforts which our friends have made in favour of our 
large special collection. No, our poor have not concealed them- 
selves when the collector of the Evangelical church has presented 
himself at their humble abodes. They have given, and given again, 
given for the ordinary expenses, given for each new necessity. 
There are amongst us, those whose zeal and self-denial, recall the 
noble testimony, Jong ago rendered by the Apostle Paul to the 
liberality of the Macedonians (2 Cor. viii. ii. 3); and the still more 
precious approbation which the Lord himself has recorded (Mark 
xii. 41—44) of the poor widow of Jerusalem. 

We have heard a remark on the subject of our redoubled demand, 
which it seems proper to repeat here; since it may present itself 
to you, dear brother, in the form of an objection, which we desire 
toremove. ‘‘ Wherefore, it may be asked, are not the funds of the 
general collection applied equally to the current expenses, as to 
those of the new church? Wherefore is not the support of the 
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gospel, placed in the same account with its extension; since the 
last, is absolutely impossible without the first? Indeed, have not 
your own appeals, justified in advance, this view of the use of 
funds collected ?»—Yes, dear brother, all this we admit fully; and 
if all other resources fail, we shall be obliged to have recourse to 
those now referred to. But we wish to avoid this result, unless 
imperious necessity forces us to it. And it is in order to escape 
so painful an alternative, that we have thought it our duty to make 
known to the friends of the work at Lyons, our actual position. 
To make up a deficit of nearly 6,000 francs, on the 31st December, 
1839, in the current expenses; this is the difficulty, which the Evan- 
gelical church of Lyons solicits you to aid her in accomblishing ; 
in order that she may be able to leave untouched the entire funds 
collected on the occasion of the new construction; and she feels 
herself the more strongly impelled to press this request on the be- 
nevolent consideration of the friends of the Lord, as the general 
collection referred to, so far from being able to support without 
prejudice so great a diminution, is itself in need of powerful aid 
to reach its own complement. 

But allow us, after this sad recital of our temporal necessities, 
to relate to you a few facts which attest the spiritual movement 
which manifests itself in our midst. Hear, then, what the power 
of the Lord Jesus effects. A Colporteur sold a New Testament to 
a woman who lived a year in our suburbs. This New Testament 
remained a long time forgotten, in acabinet. One day the unbe- 
lieving husband of this woman, conversing with other men like 
himself, advanced something which appeared so strange (something 
which he said he had seen in the gospel), that his companions said 
to him—‘ you must be grossly deceived.’—Deeply wounded in his 
pride, this man would not rest under this contradiction, but went, 
accompanied by his companions, in quest of a New Testament ; 
their search was ineffectual, till suddenly he remembered that which 
his wife had bought. ‘To find what he had advanced to his friends, 
he determined to read the book through. Oh! Lord, how misteri- 
ous and powerful art thou, in thy ways! This man read thy word 
at first, only to satisfy his pride, and it is life eternal, which thy 
grace has caused him to find; the riches of thy mercy open them- 
selves to his eyes, and before he even suspected it, thou hadst pre- 
pared his heart to believe in the pardon of his sins by our Saviour 
Jesus Christ !—Regenerated by the Holy Spirit, this man, happy to 
have found the pearl of great price, desired that his numerous fam- 
ily should partake of his faith; but he was repulsed, and became 
an object of raillery to his neighbors. But he knew it is written 
‘the prayer of faith, availeth much ;” and he went apart and prayed. 
One of his brothers, with the wife of the latter, who, until then, had 
been the most opposed, because they were the most bound in the 
cords of Rome ;—were, however, brought to form the desire to pro- 
cure a Bible,—not, however, like that of their brother—which they 
had been told was bad.—On this subject they consulted their Cure, 
who by a providential direction gave them permission to buy a Bible, 
of the version of De-Sacy, and the Vicar himself made the pur- 
chase. Afler the first reading, the husband exclaimed, “ wife, my 
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brother is right, the Curés have deceived us.’’ And from that time 
their house was opened to their friends and neighbors, who, like the 
Jews of Berea, examined together the Holy Scriptures—which the 
Curé had permitted them to purchase. From the first, the errors of 
the Papacy appeared in all their grossness, and were rejected with 
indignation ; and subsequently more than a hundred persons learned 
from that very Bible, the consoling doctrines of grace and redemption 
by our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘T'wice a week, one of us presides in the 
interesting meetings, which are held in the very same place now rent- 
ed, furnished, and arranged fora place of public worship, at the ez- 
pense of the Evangelical church; the place where some months be- 
fore, they mocked him who first announced to them that ‘* Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 

In another commune, which, like the first, was entirely Papist, 
the torch of truth is held forth every Sabbath, to souls rejoicing in 
the love which God has shown them, in his well beloved Son. Du- 
ring the year 1839, forty-two persons were admitted into the flock ; 
amongst whom is an ex-Curé, who after having lived in doubt, and 
very nearly fallen into infidelity, saw the thick veil which hid from 
him ‘the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world’— 
finally fall from him, in our midst, and after the example of Moses, 
he knew how to esteem ‘‘ the reproach of Christ, greater treasure 
than all the riches of’? Rome, whose faith he had left, to live with 
the poor Christians of Lyons; to whom he gives daily proofs of the 
sincerity of his conversion, by the zeal he displays to bring souls 
to Jesus Christ. | 

Several soldiers of the garrison, have also been enrolled under the 
standard of the cross; and we rejoice to learn that such of them as 
have been called, with the French army, into Africa, have remain- 
ed faithful to God their Saviour. 

A child of Abraham according to the flesh, and a proselyte who 
from his tenderest infancy had been reared in the bosom of Judaism ; 
now prostrate themselves at the feet of Jesus, who is made known 
to them as the Messiah. 

We commence the year 1840, with thirty-nine candidates for the 
holy supper. 

Very dear brother, we might easily multiply accounts of what the 
goodness of the Lord has done in our midst, if we were not restrain- 
ed by the fear of too greatly extending the limits of this communi- 
cation; and if we had not the sweet conviction that the knowledge 
which you have of a work for which you have heretofore made sac- 
rifices, will suffice to interest your Christian love anew in it. 

You know that the Lord has served himself by it, and we hope 
that he will do so still further, to make many hearts acquainted with 
the knowledge of Jesus, the eternal salvation of them and of us. 

It is in his precious love, that we salute you fraternally. 

In the name of the evangelical church of Lyons. 


C. A. Corpes, 


Joun Wixson, Esa’r, D. ZeuvtTvter, Deacon, 
Treasurer of the 2d Pres. Church, L. MonretTon, “ 
Baltimore, U. 8S. A, Feuix Poy, 


54 Lyons, 29 January, 1840. 
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NECROLOGY.—THE LATE ARCHIBALD GEORGE. 


DepartTep this life, at his residence, in the city of Baltimore, on 
the morning of the 4th of July, ArcuiBpaLp George, Esq., aged 
about 70 years. His disease was a protracted affection of the chest, 
to which he had been subject for some years; and which, after a 
confinement of several months, finally carried him off. With the 
firmness, wisdom, and tranquillity, which so remarkably distinguish- 
ed his character; he perceived sooner than any one else, the issue 
of his malady—set in order all things which the admirable course 
of his life had not already fully arranged, and in the rich and sweet 
enjoyment of that divine grace, which had formed his character, 
and illustrated his life—waited with modest, composed, and yet 
absolute confidence, till his change came; and then fell on sleep, 
a monument in his death, as in his life, of the reality, the power, 
and the nature, of the religion of Christ. He was a native of the 
north of Ireland, from which he emigrated to the United States, in 
1798, in consequence of the troubles of that period ; in which he 
took a part, becoming his age, his patriotism, and his love of 
liberty. Having settled in Baltimore soon after his arrival in the U. 
S., he sustained through more than forty years, the character of a 
wise, upwright, and successful merchant; of a public-spirited citi- 
zen; of a faithful and most competent public servant in various 
trusts; of a true, firm, constant friend; of a candid, honest, be- 
nevolent, sagacious man. But the most conspicuous part of his 
character, and that by which he was most signalized, was that which 
marked him out as a follower of Jesus Christ. Born of Presbyte- 
rian parents, educated in our pure faith and simple manners, he 
lived and died, a model of a faithful, diligent, enlightened member, 
and Ruling Elder of our body. He was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Second Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, where he con- 
tinued, until fidelity to his own soul, and the souls of his rising family, 
as well as to the truth and to his Master, seemed to him to require a 
change of his membership to another church in that city, where the 
gospel was then preached in greater purity, power, and simplicity. 
After abiding fora number of years, a member, and a Ruling Elder 
of that church, its Pastor saw good, to change his doctrine and 
abandon the cause and principles which had won him the confidence 
of Mr. George ; who true to his own convictions, returned again to 
the Second Church—(then under the pastoral care of Dr. John 
Breckinridge ;) in which, after fourteen additional years’ service of 
his King, he has entered upon his reward.—In all the recent 
troubles of the Presbyterian Church, he has been unwavering in his 
testimony, and his efforts, in favour of our doctrine, order and dis- 
cipline: and against the errors and innovations of the times; and 
in our Presbytery, Synod, Assembly, and various Conventions, has 
been noted for his consistent, enlightened, zealous, and yet temper- 
ate course.— More recently, in the great controversy with the church 
of Rome, he has still proved himself, a great and worthy servant 
of the God of his fathers and of our Lord Jesus Christ. But, the 
best field of his influence was, his own fire-side, and his own con- 
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gregation; a family ordered in the fear of God, and every member 
of which it is hoped, is a child of his, by faith; a congregation, 
dwelling in peace, love, and the comfort of the gospel—every indi- 
vidual of which loved his person, confided in his piety, trusted to 
his wisdom, partook of his affection, and venerated his character; 
these are the precious evidences of his worth—the chosen theatres 
of best labours.—The writer of these lines, deems himself to have 
received from God, no outward mercy in his ministry, more signal, 
than in having enjoyed from his entrance upon it, the constant 
companionship, the uninterrupted affection, the unwavering sup- 
port, the steadfast friendship, of this eminently wise, enlightened, 
courageous, and holy man. And itis, as inthe presence of God, 
that he feels called to say, that no man ever known to him, has 
more perfectly and completely filled up the whole duty of his lot. 
This testimony is due alike to the memory of an uncommon man, 
and to the power of divine truth, which made him what he was. It 
is given, not as the tribute of a heart that has felt few privations 
more deeply than his loss, but as the calm estimate of unbiased 
and deliberate truth, to which a thousand hearts are ready to respond. 
A great and good man, is fallen in Israel: and whatever indulgence 
we are permitted to allow to the force of a grief that may not be 
mastered ; some just and public, though it be but a feeble token, 
of the departure of such a man, is but a due recognition of the 
goodness and Providence of God, who gave, who qualified, who so 
long spared, and who has now taken him away. 





EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM A FRIEND IN EGYPT. 


THIRTY-EIGHT davs elapsed from the time of leaving Cairo till 
my return to it; and in that period I passed through the whole 
length of Egypt, and passed over upon the burning clime and 
sterile sands of dark Nubia. The confines of Egypt extend, as 
you are aware, only to the first cateract of t ne Nile; and then com- 
mences the still more wild and savage .and of the barbarous Nubian. 
The beautiful island of Phile is above the first cateract, and upon 
it are amongst the most interesting and extensive ruins that grace 
the banks of the Nile. To these we went, and after gazing upon 
their wondrous beauty and presentation, turned us again toward 
that star whose beams are never dimned by western dews, and whose 
fixed position guides the pilgrim from afar towards his northern 
home. 

The most interesting portion of Egypt, for ancient monuments, 
is the Thibiad. As you descend the river from thence, the works 
of other days gradually disappear, and scarcely any thing now is 
left of the olden times, in the middle and lower districts, save those 
stupendous and proud monuments of human industry, the Pyramids. 
Time, and the elements, however, are not so wasting in this equable 
but ardent clime, as the hand of man. Many a fair fane or glori- 
ous temple, would yet have greeted the curious traveller, upon the 
banks of the Nile, had not the blind fanaticism of the early Christ- 
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jans—the destructive pride of the Saracens, and the stupid folly of 
the Turks, combined to deface and level with the ground many of 
the greatest productions of human genius and industry.—One sin- 
gle fact will tell the tale of this sad destruction—of all the temples 
and monuments I have seen, there is not one in which is left a 
statue entire and undefaced, From the least to the greatest—from 
the household gods that graced the family altar to the Colossi 
(for there were many of them) of Memnon, not one has been left 
entire.—But this is not all; hierogliphical sculpturing upon the 
temple and palace walls, and columns, has not been spared. Want- 
on destructiveness or bigoted fanaticism have laid their sacrilegious 
hands upon them too, and have ruined many of the most beautiful. 
Old things must pass away and new take their place. The mighty 
temples of the Egyptians are crumbling to the ground, and those 
magnificent monuments that have stood the war of elements for so 
many centuries, are failing more rapidly by the wasteful hand of 
man. It is both melancholy and provoking to see how savage and 
benighted many are who call themselves enlightened—and in no 
country is this emotion more frequently called into action than in 
Egypt. 

One’s first impressions of Egypt, coming from Europe, are re- 
ceived at Alexandria; but that city isso completely changed from 
what it was in the palmy days of the Ptolemies, that few of the 
peculiar characteristics of this ancient land are remaining. Two 
obelisks only, are left to tell the sad story of departed glory; and 
of these but one is upon its base—the other lies half buried in the 
sand. ‘They are called Cleopatra’s needles, and probably marked 
the entrance into the palace of that beauteous but wicked queen. 
Alexandria, however, is not wanting in interest to the traveller of 
the present day, more especially at the present moment. It is the 
residence of one of the most remarkable men of the age; and 
around him are coliected the fruits of his labours and his treasure. 
Our party had an audience, and were presented in due form to his 
highness. Mohamed Ali, has established, beyond doubt, his claims 
to abilities of the highest order. His appearance belies neither his 
reputation nor his abilities. We were presented by the Austrian 
Consul who was then officiating for Mr. Gliddon. The hour for 
the presentation was eight o’clock in the morning ; what would an 
European sovereign think of that ? 

We found the Pacha sitting alone upon a divan in one corner of 
a large room, and as we entered, he saluted us without rising from 
his seat, in the Italian stile; that is to say,by a motion of the hand 
the reverse of beckoning one to you. He then waved us to sit 
down. In a Turkish saloon, you must know, there is not that crowd 
of furniture that adorns or defaces those of Europe. ‘Their gran- 
deur is unbroken by tables or chairs. In the houses of the rich 
they are usually arranged thus: around three sides of them is the 
raised seat or divan, somewhat higher than a chair, pleasantly pad- 
ded or stuffed, and covered with rich materials of silk or wool. 
The back part, or that next the wall, is lined with large stuffed 
cushions, likewise of rich materials and always of brilliant colours. 
Insome of the pacha’s palaces there are mirrors ; and this consti- 
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tutes allthefurniture. There is one feature, however, of an eastern 
mansion that should not be omitted, and thatis the windows. They 
are very large and high, but so arranged with their verandahs and 
shutters, that light and air are admitted or excluded almost ad libi- 
tum. The curtains, too, are usually very rich and handsomely 
arranged. 

From this digression, however, let me return to the Pacha.—Had 
we been Turks and thus used to our seats, we would have taken off 
our slippers and stepping upon the divan, have squated down some- 
what after the fashion of our tailors. In the Frank costume that 
cannot be either conveniently or gracefully done; and so we con- 
tented ourselves with half sitting and half standing on the edge of 
this delightful seat. It is rather the etiquette on a “party being pre- 
sented to the Pacha, among whom there are no conspicuous names, 
for one to act as spokesman forthe rest. A Mr. , a gentleman 
of , formerly a merchant, who had been most active in 
obtaining the presentation, and who also was the oldest of our 
party, officiated in that capacity for us; and never have I witnessed 
a more lamely conducted affair thanit was. Iam afraid the Pacha’s 
opinion of our countrymen was not much elevated by that interview. 
As soon as we were seated, some on the right and some on the 
left of his highness, (as his subjects now call him,) he opened the 
conversation by welcoming us to Egypt.—By the way, his interpre- 
teris an Armenian, and the language of communication is French. 
He seemed to be pleased by a complimentary allusion being made 
to his fleet, and the appearance of his vessels; and when the pres- 
ent prosperity of Evypt and the perfect security of travelling through 
it was mentioned, the old gentleman raised himself from his reclin- 
ing position, and alluding to the energy and promptness necessary 
to preserve such a state of things in the land over which he reign- 
ed, said; ‘*‘ Yes, you may now travel through my dominions with 
entire security, for although I am old, my arm is not withered and 
my hand is still strong.” He asked us several questions about 
America, but evidently did not know the difference between North 
and South America; seemed a little surprised that we did not know 
all about the gold mines of the southern part of our hemisphere— 
their product daily and weekly—the amount of pure gold in a given 
quantity, dross, &c. &c.—He is particularly interested in gould 
mines at present, having recently found some, as he supposes, or 
wishes others to suppose, in Nubia.—I omitted to mention that as 
soon as possible after a visiter is seated, not only before the Pacha, 
but any other Turkish dignitary, coffee is introduced and presented 
in small cups to each person. The flavour of this delightful beve- 
rage is not spoiled with sugar or milk, as in other countries. 

Our interview lasted about three-quarters of an hour. The Pacha 
struck me as a short, well looking old gentleman, with rather good 
features, and eyes brilliant and flashing as diamonds. As he was 
reclining all the while, I could not form a very correct idea of his 
stature ; though he did not seemto me so fleshy as 1 had heard him 
described.—You would suppose at first that it is very awkward to 
carry On conversation through an interpreter: but with one such 
as the Pacha’s, who understands his business perfectly, it is neither 
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difficult nor very embarrassing. The manner in which Mahomed 
Ali speaks, for I do not say his stile of conversation, is characteris- 
tic of the man brief, pointed, expressive ; compressing all he wishes 
to say,in the shortest possible compass, but expressing himself 
clearly and explicitly. His dress was of plain but rich material, 
and instead of the turban, he wore the red Egyptian cap. 





THE THEOLOGICAL EXAMINEB, 
No. IV. 


‘Havre doxipalere.? 


What do the Scriptures teach concerning Sanctification ? 


Tue expression fo sanctify, bears several significations in the word of 
God. In one sense it means to separate a thing {rom its ordinary relations, 
and to appoint it to a holy and religious use; Gen. ii. 3, “And God blessed 
the seventh day and sanctified it.” Exod. xiii. 2, “ Sanctify unto me all 
the first born.” In the same manner, according to the Mosaic law, the 
tabernacle, the temple, the priests, the altars, sacrifices, &c., were sanctified, 
in being set apart for the peculiar service of God, 

Another meaning of the word is to manifest God’s glory, and to vindicate 
his honour from the blasphemies of the wicked ; Ezek. xxxvi. 23, “‘ And I 
will sanctify my great name, which was profaned among the heathen, 
which ye have profaned in the midst of them, and the heathen shall know 
that I am the Lord, saith the Lord God, when] shall be sanctified in you 
before their eyes.” That is, “I will clear up and remove the objections 
that the sufferings and sins of the Jews have raised among the Babylonians: 
they gave the heathen occasion to think meanly and contemptibly of me, 
but I will show that I am infinite in greatness and goodness’ —Numb. xx. 
i3.—* This is the water of Meribah ; because the children of Israel strove 
with the Lord, and he was sanctified in them.” That is, the Lord demon- 
strated his holiness in his severity against the sins of the Israelites, whilst 
he mantfested his veracity and clemency toward their persons. 

The only other use of the expression is that in which it means to cleanse 
a sinner from the pollution of sin: to deliver him from its power and 
dominion. ‘To endue him with the principle of holiness: to conform him 
to the image of Jesus Christ, that he may be qualified to enjoy the inher- 
itance with the saints in light. According to this sense, ‘* Sanctification 
is the work of God’s free grace, whereby we are renewed in the whole 
man after the image of God, and are enabled more and more to die unto 
sin and live unto righteousness.” 

1. ‘The restoration of God’s image to the soul of sinful man, like all the 
other blessings of salvation, is of God’s free, unmerited grace. Not only 
cannot debased and polluted man restore himself to that conformity to the 
divine nature, from which he fell, but having fallen, he finds himself, also 
utterly unable in any way, to procure that restoration. The blood of slain 
beasts has no efficacy in washing away the stains of sin. Yea! ‘he may 
give the fruit of his body for the sin of his soul,’ but the detestable pollu- 
tion still adheres, tenacious as the leprosy. As the determination to bestow 
eternal life on the sinner originated in the quenchless love of God for the 
sinner’s soul, notwithstanding his demerit; so it is only the invincible grace 
of God, working in us with mighty power, that can transform us into his 
own divine image. 
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In the exercise of God’s love for our souls, no lenity is shown to our 
sins—“ The flesh must be crucified with its affections and lusts.” ‘The 
body of sin must be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin.” 
As without holiness, no man can see the Lord. ‘ This, then, is the will of 
God, even your sanctification,’ ‘according as he hath chosen us in him, 
that we should be holy and without blame, before him inlove.” ‘ Created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.” ‘* As he who hath called you is holy, so be ye holy 
in all manner of conversation ; for it is written ‘ be ye holy, for l am holy.’ ” 

2. Sanctification is the work of God. But in the scriptures it is ascribed 
to each of the persons of the blessed Trinity. This, however, is no con- 
tradiction ; for the Divine Nature is essentially One, and, therefore, what- 
ever is done by the persons of the Trinity, is necessarily the work of God. 

The Father is recognised as the author of sanctification in all those pas- 
sages in which prayer is offered to him that he would sanctify us, and 
make us perfect in every good word and work: and also, in those in which 
he promises to circumcise our hearts, to love and fear him—* to give us a 
new heart and a right spirit—to write his laws on our hearts, and to enable 
us to walk in his statutes and to keep his judgments and do them.” 

The Lord Jesus Christ is the author of our sanctification, in as much as 
he hath done that in consideration of which this great blessing is bestowed 
upon us. Without the shedding of his precious blood, there could be no 
remission of sin. And whilst our sins are unpardoned, and we under the 
sentence of condemnation, there can be no gracious intercourse hetween 
God and our souls. But when in consideration ef the finished vicarious 
righteousness of the Redeemer, our sins are pardoned and we are entitled 
to the reward of the eternal inheritance, we occupy a position in which 
divine grace, with transforming energy flows in upon the soul. ‘* They 
who sometime were far off are made nigh by the blood of Christ.” And 
this efficacious blood not only procures our title to heaven, but also, every 
qualification for its enjoyment. Not only does it purchase our adoption 
into the family of God and all the privileges of his children; but it also 
procures for us the indwelling of God’s Holy Spirit, by whose agency on 
our hearts, we receive the temper and the disposition of his sons: ‘ Con- 
formed to the image of him who is the first born among many brethren.” 
jane into the same image from glory to glory as by the Spirit of the 

ord. 

This brings us to consider the Spiril’s agency in our sanctification. All 
the blessings of salvation proceeding from the Father, through the media- 
tion of the Son, are applied by the Spirit. But as the personal office of 
the Father is to justify the ungodly, and that of the Son to redeem the sin- 
ner, so the peculiar office of the Spirit is to sanctify the polluted. Cone 
cerning the direct essential action of the Holy Spirit on our souls in accom- 
plishing the work of sanctification, we know nothing. As in regeneration, 
which is the beginning of sanctification, so in the progress of the work 
itself, the Spirit’s agency is to be illustrated by the wind ; the effects of 
which are known, whilst we are ignorant of its intimate operations, 

8. Although in the effectual calling of a sinner, and in his justification 
by faith in Jesus Christ, the work of grace is begun in the heart, yet much 
remains to be done. The whole man is to be renewed after the image of 
him that created him. ‘The incipient stage of this work is spoken of. as 
‘* a resurrection from the dead,” — A new birth,” —“.A new creation.” By 
which expressions the leading idea intended seems to be, that whilst no 
new faculty of soul is added, ner any thing essential to our nature eradi- 
cated; vet that our state of spiritual insensibility, disease, and death, is 
changed for one in which our souls are cleansed, expanded, quickened, 
vitalized. The understanding enlightened, so that all spiritual things ap- 
pear in their true relations. . The passions and affections attuned to sym- 
pathise with the holiness of God, so that what is presented to the under- 
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standing as the will of God, the heart loves, the conscience approves, and 
the mind determines to obey. 

In this renovating work, the Holy Spirit proceeds according to the original 
and essential constitution of our nature. ‘There is nothing forced upon us 
—we do nothing unwillingly. For as the will is nothing more than the 
determination of the mind to act in a certain way, produced by adequate 
motives ; when our affections, under the influence of the Holy spirit, move 
us to the performance of duty, our determination to do that duty is a free 
determination, because it is the willing service of our heart. The will, 
then, being the result of the combined action of the understanding and the 
affections, must partake of their character. When, therefore, these are 
enlightened, and sanctified, their harmonious co-operation, from the neces- 
sity of the case, must produce a will coincidiog with the will of God. Our 
understanding, affections, and will being holy: our actions will be answer- 
able thereunto; for out of the abundance of the heart we not only speak, 
but act also. “ Being now made free from sin, and become servants to 
God, ye have your {fruits unto holiness and the end everlasting life.” 

4. Thus *“ renewed in our whole man,’’ we are prepared, “‘more and 
more, to die unto sin, and to live unto righteousness.” ‘These words inti- 
mate that sanctification is not completed at once; but that it is a work 
progressive in its accomplishment. In proof of this, we remark, that in 
the absence of any scripture passage proving it to be a specific and high de- 
gree of holiness, or absolute freedom from sin: there are numerous passages 
which represent this work of grace on the heart to be progressive. In 1 
Cor. iii. 1, and 1 Peter ii. 2, the new converts are spoken of as babes in 
Christ, and as such, to be fed with milk, and not with strong meat. In 
Eph. iv. 11—13, Christian perfection is spoken of. Now since the only 
way in which a babe becomes a man, is by the growth of the body 3 so, the 
way in which a babe in Christ, becomes a man in Christ, is by the growth 
of grace in the soul. And accordingly the Apostle’s exhortation 1s: 1 Pet. 
ii. 2. “ As new-born babes, des re the sincere milk of the word, that ye 
may grow thereby.” 2 Pet. iii. 18; “But grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ Again, the Christian 
course is spoken of as a race, Heb. xii. 13 1 Cor. ix. 24; anda warfare, 
Eph. vi. 12—18, by which figurative representations the prominent idea 
conveved, is, that of the progressive nature of sanctification. Lastly: the 
Apostles teach the same thing in the plainest manner, in Heb. vi. 1—3; 
2 Pet. i. 5—8. 

From the progressive nature of sanctification, it follows that during the 
whole progress of the work, * there abideth still some remnants of corrup- 
tion.” For the soul must be either wholly depraved, perfectly holy, or par- 
tially both. And since the soul is wholly depraved, previous to the com- 
mencement of sanctification ; and will be perfectly holy, when the work is 
fully completed ; and as sanctification is not an tnstantaneous, but a grad 
wal transition from total depravity to perfect holiness ; it follows, that during 
the progres of sanctification, there must be a corresponding gradual de- 
crease of sin. But if we are not cleansed from all corruption at once, 
‘some remnants of it must still abide in us.’ 

[Indwelling corruption is proved— 

ist, From the office of Christ as Intercessor for his people. Rom. viii. 
$4: “ Whois he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather that 
is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us.” Heb. vii. 25, “ Wherefore (having an unchangeable 
priesthood) he is able also to save to the uttermost, them that come unto 
God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 1 John 
ii. 1, ** My little children, these things write I unto you, that ye sin not. 
And if anv man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous.” These passages plainly prove that the Saviour intercedes 
not only for the pardon of the unconverted, but also, that his people may 
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be preserved from the occasions of sin, and that when they do sin, they 
may have grace to repent and seek pardon through the merit of his blood. 
Now if God’s people are interceded for, it is because they are at least 
liable to sin; and their liability to sin proceeds from the remains of corrup- 
tion dwelling in them: ‘‘ Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts,” &e. 
Whoever, therefore, pretends, or imagines that he has attained a state of 
sinless perfection, does all in his power to exclude himself from the benefits 
of that authoritative, compassionate, earnest, unceasing, prevalent inter 
cession of the well beloved Son with the Father, reconciled only in Christ * 
See John xiv. 16, and the whole 17th chapter. 

2d. From the commanded duty of prayer for the forgiveness of sin. 
‘The duty of prayer is incumbent on all, but who have so good a right te 
ase the Lord’s prayer, as the regenerated children of God, ‘ the called 
according to his purpose.’ ‘“* Our Father! which art in heaven,’ * * * 
“ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them who trespass against us.” 
Why did their Redeemer teach them to pray thus, if he intended so to 
cleanse them from all corruption in this life, as to prevent their sinning 
against God? Consult, also, 2 Chron. vii. 14; Psalm cv. 4; 1 Tim. ti. FE. 
And not only from the use of prayer for the forgiveness of sin, but, 

8d. The continued use of other means of grace implies that the object 
for which they were appointed, is not accomplished. In the following pas- 
sage we are informed of the several church officers and the objects of their 
respective functions, appointed by the great Head of the church: Eph. iv. 
11—13, “‘ And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets ; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: 
till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Sou 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature.of the fulness 
of Christ.” The first two officers here mentioned, viz., apostles and proph- 
ets, were appointed for the specific purpose of establishing Christianity in 
the world, by the working of miracles and the delivering of prophecies. 
And to be an apostle of Christ, it was necessary not only to be able to 
work miracles, but also, to have seen the Lord Jesus; so that in deliverin 
their message to their fellow sinners, they might be able to say, “ we oa 
that we do know, and testify that we have seen.’”’—Acts i. 22. 

Of course, when the gospel was promulged sufficiently to dispense with 
the personal testimony of eye-witnesses, endowed with miraculous gifts, 
the necessity for prophets and aposties ceased; and accordingly for many 
ages there have been no apostles in the world. And as from the very nature 
ol the qualifications for the apustolic office, there could be no ‘ successors’ 
in it, the conclusion is, that, at the death of the Apostle John, who out-lived 
the rest, the office itself was abolished. But the other offices in the church, 
viz., those of evangelists, pastors, and teachers, are perpetual ; because the 
object of their institution will not be accomplished until the end of the 
world, when all the redeemed shall have been gathered from the four winds 
of heaven. As therefore, the work of the ministry will not cease while 
there is one sinner in the world ignorant of *‘the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God, and as the body of Christ (the whole church) will need edifi- 
cation so long as accessions are made to it from the world; so the means 
for the perfecting of the saints, individually, must be used by them “ untal 
they come to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” Now 
at what time during this mortal life, will any child of God, finally dispense 
with the means of grace as unnecessary? He needs them throughout his 
whole pilgrimage, and perhaps, receives must strength and comfort from 
them, when his sun is about to sink beneath the deep waters, and his soul 
approaches the dark flood which separates him from his Father’s embrace. 
But if the means of grace are needtul during our whole life, they are se, 
only because remaining corruption keeps our ‘ perfection imperfect.’ The 
saints, therefore, will not be perfectly delivered from the bondage of cor- 
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ruption until they come to “ the general assembly and church of the first 
born, which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect,”’—when “faith is lost in sight; when 
the prayers of time swell into the praises of eternity; when weeping and 
wartare cease, and the hand of lim which giveth us the victory shall have 
wiped all tears from our eves.”—Heb. xii. 23; 1 Cor. xiil. 123 xv. 49, 94; 
Phil. i. 21—23; iii. 12; Col.i. 12; Rev. vii. 14—17. 

4th. We appeal lo the experience of Christians in proof of indwelling sin. 
Whatever be their attainments in piety, still they feel within them the 
motions of sin. If they are not called upon to unite with David * in making 
their couch swim with tears of repentance, for crimes so heinous, as to 
make their bones wax old through their roaring,” (Ps. vi. 63 xxxii. 8,) vet 
their experience is extraordinary, if with him they have not had occasion 
to pray—“ cleanse me from secret faults, keep back thy servant from pre- 
sumptuous sins, let them not have dominion over me !‘—(Ps, xix. 12, 13.) 
And doubtful indeed is the character of their religion, if with Paul, they 
do not “know that they are carnal, sold under sin.” Although they 
delight in the law of God, after the inward man,” yet they “ see another 
law in their members, warring against the law of their mind, and bringing 
them into captivity to the law of sin in their members.” They may not 
‘consent’ to this law of sin, nor ever willingly transgress the law of their 
mind, but do they always ‘do the good they wish to do?’ Do they never 
‘do the evil they wish not to do?’ (See Romans, vi. and vii.) If then, 
they ever fail in duty, or are ever ‘overtaken in a fault;’ and that too, 
contrary to their spiritually enlightened conscience, and in opposition to 
their sanctified aflections, to what cause can it be ascribed, but to the 
indwelling sin that ‘so easily besets them ??—Heb. xii. 1. 

We well know it is very fashionable to speak of the short-comings of 
Christians as ‘innocent infirmities ;’ but let us remember, that it is as essen- 
tially sinful “to want conformily unto. as to transgress the law of God;” 
and although ‘* every sin deserveth God’s wrath and curse,” yet “some 
sins in themselves, and by reason of severa] aggravations, are more heinous 
in the sight of God than others.” But what sius ean be more aggravated 
than those committed by them for whom Christ died, and whose bodies 
are the temple of the Holy Ghost?” Sin is sin, whether committed by 
the unregenerate or the Christian. And unlessit is repented of in the faith 
of that precious biood which was shed for its remission, it will finally sepa- 
rate between God and the sinner. If, therefore, “‘ we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.”—If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our s:us, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.” —1 Jolin i. 8, 9. 

Sth. But of sinless perfection ts unattainable in this life, how are we to un- 
derstand those passages of scripture which refer to Christian perfectibility ? 

1. They are to be understood in a modified sense. Gen. vi. 9, ‘* These 
are the generations of Noah: Noah was a just man and perfect in his 
generations.” Job i. 1; “Phere was a man in the land of Uz, whose 
name was Job; and that man was perfect and upright, and one that feared 
God and eschewed evil: and again, verse 8, “a perfect and an upright 
man, &c.; and the same is repeated in chapters ii. and iii. That both Noah 
and Job were eminent above all of their day, for faith and prety, there is no 
doubt. They were righteous, but their righteousness was the righteous- 
ness of faith. (Heb. xi. 7) That Noah was not perfectly sanctified, is 
evident from his having been at least once intoxicated . Gen. ix. 21. Before 
Job knew his own heart he justified himself before men; (xxii. 1.) But 
when God spake, he said, * behold! I am vile” (ix. 20, 215 xl. 4.) 
‘* Wherefore I abhor myself, and repentin dust and ashes 3” (xlii. 6.) 

And in the same manner whenever perfection is spoken of as attainable, 
or attained, we must understand it of comparative perfection. God alone 
is absolutely good, and he alone is absolutely pertect.. 
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Matt. xix.21. “If thou wilt be perfect, goand sell all that thou hast, 
and give to the poor,’ &c. “If thou art sincerely desirous of salvation, 
thou inust be my follower, and that is impossible, unless thou unreservedly 
obey my commands. To test tliy sincerity, | require thee to dispose of 
thy worldly possessions and to distribute to the necessities of the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” If the voung man had complied with 
this requisition, he would have shown that his confidence in Christ was 
perfect; but that compliance would not instantly have periected lis whole 
hature. mi ; . ites 

James iii. 2. “If any man offend not in word, the same gg? perfect 
man, and able also, to bridle the whole body.” Thatis, he who can always 
bridle his tongue, is perfect in the art of regulating his external deportment ; 
for the tongue being ‘a fire,? *a world of iniquity,’ is less easily managed 
than the whole body beside. 

1 John iii. 9. “* Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin’’—that 
is, the child of God does not sin habitually and willingly. “™ God forbid: 
how shall we who are dead to sin, live any longer therein?” Yet it is evi- 
dent that ‘ a brother may be overtaken in a fault’—from the commanded 
duty to “restore such an one in the spiritof meekness.” “lo many things 
we offend all.” 

1 John iv. 16—18. “ God is love: and he that dwelleth in love, dwell- 
eth in God, and God in him. Herein is our love made perfect, that we 
may have boldness in the day of judgment. ‘There is no fear in love; but 
perfect love casteth out fear: because fear hath torment. He that feareth 
iS not made perfect in love.” ‘The coming of God to judge the world in 
glory and terrible majesty, is well calculated to strike every heart with 
dread. But they who are reconciled to God, having the assurance of 
God’s love to them, can look forward to that awful day, free fiom the tor- 
menting fear that harrasses the impenitent. And the love of God to them, 
manifested in their salvation, inspires their hearts with a reciprocal affec- 
tion for him, in so high a degree, that they will be enabled with a holy 
boldness, to appear before his burning throne, to “ inherit the kingdom 
prepared for the righteous from the foundation of the world.” This high 
degree of love is here called £ perfect love,’ because it so absorbs the soul, 
as to exclude all groundless fears of the wrath of God, and every unworthy 
misgiving of his faithfulness. But will anv child of God say, whilst in the 
flesh, with his soul enlarged with love to God so ardent and transporting, 
that as he approaches the brink of death’s dark chasm, and hears the soul 
withering denunciations of wrath against the wicked ; and sees ascending 
the smoke of their torment, and remembering that by the mere favour of 
God he is delivered from that wrath, and saved from that torment ;—yet 
regards nothing but ‘the crown,’ ‘the throne,’ and ‘the kingdom’ prepared 
for him by the love of God, and for which he is to be made meet, by that 
same all-conquering love. O! how can he say, even of such love as must 
now burn in his bosom, that it is perfect? ‘I love my Heavenly Father 
as much as I ought to love him!’ But that which is not what it ought to 
be, is not perfect. Doubtless, the apostle Paul loved God as devotedly as 
any mortal, for what things were gain to him, he counted loss for Christ, 
‘« Yea,”’ says he, “ doubtless I count all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, tor whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ.” 
And he assures us that though he had abandoned all things for the cause 
of Christ, yet that he was not yet perfect, not having yet attained unto the 
resurrection of the dead.—Phil. iii. 1—14. 

In the same manner, we are to understand all those passages which 
speak of perfection attained, or attainable, in this life, as referring to a high 
degree of some special qualification, but never as meaning that actual per- 
fection in the divine life which is intended by “ the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” ‘That-will be the saints’ privilege only when 
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‘they shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption.” ‘ And it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we know, when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him: for we shall see him as he is.” 

2d. There are many passages which —_ of perfection as the measure 
of man’s duty to God, and as the standard of his efforts in obeying the 
Divine wiil. 

‘These must be understood literally. For when it pleased our Heavenly 
Father to create us, it pleased him also, to promise an eternal reward for 
perfect obedience to his will. ‘This he was not bound to do; it was an aet 
of cond, pgension on his part, for the very fact of bestowing existence upon 
us, laid us under a perpetual obligation of rendering perfect obedience to 
his commands. And our obedience would have been no less due, if no 
reward had been pruposed. ‘The simple fact that we are God’s creatures, 
is the basis of the obligation by which we are forever to yield perfeet obe~ 
dience to his whole will concerning us. Our disobedience of the will ef 
God, therefore, while it forfeits the promised reward and incurs the threat- 
ened punishment, still leaves the ground of our obligation to obey untouch- 
ed. Our rebellion cannot render us independent of our lawful sovereign. 
Our sin does not release us from our duty. Although sinners, we are still 
God’s creatures; and therefore, perfect conformity to the law of God, in 
heart and life, will be our duty forever, notwithstanding we have by our 
transgressions deprived ourselves of the inclination and the ability to per- 
form that duty. Now, if, under all cireumstanees, it is our duty to be 
perieet, there can be no impropriety in our being informed of it, whether 
the information be conveyed in the form of a precept, or an exhortation. 
And it is entirely consistent with justice to require this duty of us, whether 
we ever yield to it or not. 

‘Fhus when we are required to “be perfect as our Father in heaven is 
perfect,” we are informed of that which is our duty by a changeless obli- 
gation; and that while we endeavor to imitate the moral perlections of 
our Heavenly Parent, in loving and doing good to others, we are still to 
regard each suecessive attainment in huliness as coming short of the actual 
measure of our duty, and therefore not to be rested in as a souree of self- 
righteous satisfaction. And moreover, if this command were universally 
ebeyed, mankind would then be what they ought to be; but since our 
Saviour does not complete our sanctification in this life, nothing ean be more 
evident, than that while we are required to aim at perfection, our actual 
attainments ia holiness wil! be much higher than if the standard were set 
any lower. But doubtless, the chief object in representing perfect holiness 
to be the duty of man, is to lead the child of God, frequently to meditate 
upon that blessed state of perfect exemption from sin, whieh is to be his 
portion with the saints in light. Aud whilst he bewails his remaining cor- 
ruptions, he may grow in the grace of his Divine Master, and go on to 
perfection, ever cultivating that ‘ holiness without whieh no man shall see 
the Lord.’ 

6th. By what means is the work of sanctification accomplished ? 

There is no grace in the soul of man, but that which is wrought by the 
Holy Spirit. He is the efficacious, yet silent operator on the heart, enabling 
it to perceive, to appreciate and appropriate the saving and sanctifying 
truth of God. But in accomplishing the internal and spiritual work of 
sanctification, as in the working out of every other part of our salvation, 
it has pleased Infinite Wisdom to deal with us in accordance with those 
principles and faculties of our nature, whieh we received from kim by 
original endowment. This appears to render it expedient, ordinarily, to 
connect the imparting of spiritual blessings with the use of external means 
and ordinances. Accordingly, we have no right to expect any saving 
grace, but in the use of the appointed means; but at the same time, we 
must not regard salvation as proceeding {rom the mere observance of ordé- 
nances. As it is unquestionably possible for the Holy Spirit to effect the 
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work of sanctification instantaneously ; yet, it pleases him to accomplish it 
gradually: so it is quite as possible for Him to efleet it altogether by a 
direct agency on the heart, without the intervention of any external means 
whatever; yet it is His pleasure to carry on the work of sauctification, by 
the use of means, divinely appointed, in conjunction with his own immedi- 
ate agency on the soul. 

The means of sanctification are THE TRUTH, presented to the mind in 
the hearing and the reading of tHe Worp vor Gop, as exhibited in the 
SACRAMENTS, and in the dealings of Gop’s Provipence. ‘“ Sanctify them 
through thy truth, thy word is truth. 

When the child of God, in reading his Father’s will, finds himself com- 
manded to perform a duty, or to abstain from a transgression, his ‘ heart is 
enlarged, and he runs in the way of God’s commandments.’ He feels that 
the ‘judgments of the Lord are more to be desired than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold; sweeter, also, than honey and the honey comb, and in the 
keeping of them there is great reward.” When he meets with a threat- 
ening, * he trembles at the word of the Lord,’ and ‘ walks the more cireume 
spectiy.’ When a promise is presented, he examines himself to ascertain 
whether he possess the qualifications to which the promise is made; and 
remembering the deceitfulness of his heart, he ‘gtves all diligence to make 
his calling and election sure;’ and ‘ fears, least a promise being left him ef 
entering into the Lord’s rest, he should even seem to come short of it. 
When he reads of the falls of God’s people, ‘ he considers himself, least he 
oy? “y tempted ;’ and although ‘ thinking he standeth, he takes heed least 

e fall.’ 

In the use of the sacraments, too, he grows in knowledge and grace. 
The baptism of water, symbolizing ‘the washing of regeneration,’ seals 
to him ‘ the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” ‘The Lord’s supper shows forth 
to him the sacrificial death of Christ, representing his body wounded for 
transgression, and his bloud shed for the remission of sin. This savin 
truth descerned by the believer, excites in him renewed repentance, hat 
of gin, and longing after a closer walk with God. Thus in the use of the 
ordinances of God’s house, the Holy spirit effectually inclines, and power- 
fully enables him to understand, believe and apply the truth; and so ad- 
vanees the work of sanctification in his soul. 

The believer’s sanctification is connected, also, with the providences of 
God. Jn prosperity, ‘he trusts not to uucertain riches,’ * he is not high- 
minded, but fears ;’ and strives always to be ready ‘ to give an aecount of 
his stewardship.? When afflictions come upon him, he says ‘it is the 
Lord, let him do what seemeth him good ;’ and how grievous soever his 
sorrows, he ‘ reckons that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared to the glory that shall be revealed in him, for ‘they shall 
work vut for him a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” And 
whilst he prays ‘give me neither poverty nor riches least I be full and 
say who is the Lord? least I be poor and steal and take the name of the 
Lord in vain ;’ he learns in whatsoever state he is, therewith to be content. 
He humbly submits to his Father’s will, and cheerfully acquiesces in his 
pleasure, having the assurance that the Lord will never leave nor forsake 
him, and that as he ‘ loves God and is called according to his purpose, all 
things shall work together for his good,’ ‘ through the sanctification of the 
spirit and belief of the truth.’ 

But why is the work of sanctification often interrupted, and retarded in 
its progress? Because the believer ts often unfaithful, neglects to pray and 
watch against temptation, and allows his enemy to take advantage of him. 
There is no unavoidable necessity for any one to sin, much less for him 
whose body is a temple of the Holy Ghost. When we believe and state, 
therefore, that God’s people do often sin, we do not wish te be understood 
as palliating their transgressions, or as insinuating that the blood of Christ 
has purchased for them impunity in sin—for these things are charged upon 
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those who hold the creed, of which the doctrines of ‘indwelling sin’ and 
the ‘ final perseverance of the saints, form a part. Indwelling sin is the 
cause of the believer’s transgressions ; but this, so far from excusing, rather 
aggravates his guilt; for it should keep him more humble, and more simply 
dependant on the succours of the Divine Spirit. And moreover, in holding 
the doctrine of indwelling depravity, we constantly and rigidly insist 
upon the indispensable duty of perpetual repentance, throughout the days 
of our flesh ; and we say to the impenitent professor of religion, whatever 
be his attainments, pretensions or hopes ; as also, to every other impenite nt 
sinner, ** Except ye repent, ve shall all likewise perish.” And if he bea 
child of God, he will infallibly seek and obtain the saving grace of repent- 
ance unto life, from “ Him who is exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, to 
grant repentance to Israel and remission of sins.” 

It is the privilege, and the indispensable duty of the believer, to die 
more and more unto sin, and to live more and more unto righteousness. 
**'To deny himself all ungodliness,”’—‘*To crucify the flesh with its affec- 
tions and lusts”—for his Heavenly Father “hath no pleasure in wickedness, 
neither shall evil dwell with him.” ‘‘ God hath net called him to unclean- 
ness, but to holiness:” it is his duty, therefore, ‘‘ to walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith he is called, adorning the doctrine of God his Saviour 
in all things ;” and in this way, “ work out his salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, whilst God works in him to will and to do.” ‘He must not let sin 
reign in his mortal body, that he should obey it in the lusts thereof: neither 
yield his members as instruments of unrighteousness. unto sin: but yield 
himself unto God, as one that is alive from the dead, and his members as 
instruments of righteousness unto God.” And whilst “he sees another 
law in his members warring against the law ef his mind, and bringing 
him into captivity to the law of sin which is in his members,” and exclaims, 
**Q! wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?”—He is to pray for the constant supply of that grace, which 
alone can enable him “ to perfect holiness in the fear of God.”—*“ ‘That he 
may be sanctified, body, soul, and spirit,” and ‘‘ be kept by the power of 
God, through faith unto salvation.” 

In the scriptural view of sanctification, let the humble, yet imperfect 
believer be comforted. Though he may not have attained to the measure 
ef many of his fellow Christians, and may be a stranger to that degree of 
light and joy professed by some; yet whilst he is familiar with tears, and 
in manifold temptations ; let § him not be cast down, but hope in God: for 
he who hath begun a good work in his seul, will accomplish it unto the day 
of the Lord Jesus ;’? and who in the time of need, when the enemy bears 
hard upon him, and the conflict is sore against his sou!, will appear for the 
fulfilment of his all conquering promise—* My grace shall be sufficient for 

ou. 
' But let not the slothful, prayerless, self-indulgent, dead professor, imagine 
that his wnperfections evidence the progression of sanctification in his soul. 
The true disciple of Christ neither deteriorates nor remains long stationary ; 
but grows in grace—goes on to perfection. And none are Christ’s but 
* they that crucify the flesh with the affections and lusts.’ 


J. P.C. 














































[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.} 
REVIEW OF NORTON ON THE TRINITY. 


‘A Statement of Reasons for not believing the Doctrines of Trinita- 


rians, concerning the Nature of Ged and the Person of Christ,— 
By Andrews Norton.” 


Tue first edition of this book was published at Boston in 1833. 
The author has long occupied a distinguished place as professor in 
Harvard University, as a zealous advocate of Unitarianism, and as 
a contributer to the Christian Examiner. He is favorably known 
as aman of talents, of research and learning,—as an interesting 
and able writer, and as an amiable and worthy man. 

In his preface he disclaims any fondness for controversy, and 
strongly expresses his especial unwillingness to resume his inquiries 
respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, because, 

‘It presents human nature under the most humiliating aspect. It spreads a 
temporary gloom over our whole view of the eharacter and destiny of man. We 


seem ourselves to sink in the scale of being, and it demands an effort to recollect 
the glorious powers with which God has endued our race.’’ 


He thus states his motive: 


‘¢ Disconnected in a great degree from the common pursuits of the world, and 
independent of any party or of any man’s favor, there is perhaps scarcely an indi- 
vidual to whom it can be a matter of less private concern what opinions others 
may hold. No one will suppose that if literary fame were my object, I should 
have sought it by such a discussion as this inwhich I have engaged. Even among 
those who have no prejudices in favor of the errors opposed, MUCH INDIF- 
FERENCE AND MUCH DISGUST TO THE SUBJECT, must be overcome before 
I can expect this work to find any considerable number of readers.”’ 

‘*] may then claim,’’ he adds, ‘‘ at least that share of unsuspicious attention 
to which every one is entitled, who cannot be supposed to have any other motive 
in maintaining his opinions than a very serious, earnest, and enduring conviction 


of their truth and importance.’’ 

There is one fact to be weighed before we can rightly estimate 
the value of Prof. Norton’s evidence ; a fact which materially affects 
his title to be regarded as impartial and honest in this matter. 

The founders of Harvard University were Calvinists,—they en- 
dowed it chiefly for the purpose of preparing godly men to be able 
ministers of the New Testament,—they who abhorred Socinianism 
and Arminianism, could never have intended or imagined that men 
openly such, should have perverted their benefactions to uphold 
and propagate destructive errors. Yet Mr. Norton and his friends 
enjoy the literary honors and emoluments of Harvard. In other 
words, they connive at and profit by open fraud. The trustees of 
Harvard College were appointed to execute certain trusts,—instead 
of so doing, they apply the money and the buildings to a purpose 
directly subversive of the intention of the founders. Now as no 
lapse of time can ever change the moral character of a fraudulent 
transaction, therefore though the people of Massachusetts may have 
acquiesced in this alienation of funds, and though her judges may 
have sanctioned the wrong done, yet Prof. Norton is guilty of being 
a party toa base fraud, in consenting to hold a professorship in Har- 
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vard, he being a Unitarian. He may but have followed the exam- 
ple of others, but he is not thereby justified,—he ought to have 
known, and knowing, he ought to have died rather than aided in 
any way in robbing the orthodox of what had been left to them. 
if an executor fraudulently act under a will, and his successor do 
the same, and so on to many generations, he, at the most distant 
point of time who can make restitution and does not, is guilty, and 
equally so with the first offender. Therefore we cannot place con- 
fidence in Prof. Norton’s honesty or honor where any doctrine as 
held by the pious founders of Harvard, is concerned. 

He says in his preface, that, 

‘* To address an argument on the Trinity to the great body of enlightened indi- 
viduals in all countries, to the generality of those who on every subject but theol- 
ogy are the guides of public opinion, would be as incongruous as an argument 
against transubstantiation or the imputation of Adam’s sin, or the supremacy 0 
the pope, or the divine right of kings.’’ Yet—<< it is still the professed faith of 
every established church, and, as far as I know, of every sect which makes @ 
creed its bond of communion.”’ 

Then we presume the doctrine of the Trinity was the faith of 
these who reared the noble institution of Harvard; they had a 
creed; it was a bond and was meant tobe a sar! But their wisest 
precautions have been evaded, and their most cherished hopes de- 
feated by men, who like Mr. Dewey of New York, are zealous in 
promoting moral views of commerce and who bid merchants, ‘not 
to go beyond and defraud one another,’ as if it were a greater sin 
to cheat the custom house than cheat ‘the pious dead,” by falsely 
construing their wills, and intruding teachers of what they deemed 
“ damnable heresies,” into the chairs of their professorships. But 
Mr. Norton intimates that sects which have a creed, have it as ‘a 
bond of union,” as if they had nothing else to bind them together, 
as if there were no pervading principle of love making them one in 
heart, and causing them to speak and to mind the same thing. But 
have Unitarians no creed ?—-Do they have no form of words to use 
for the exclusion of men of different sentiments from their pulpits? 
They have. The Unitarian church in Philadelphia has its charter 
so drawn that none but Unitarians can ever hold it.—And is there 
no creed at Harvard? How, then, is it that none but decided Uni- 
tarians, men known to be such, are elected to be trustees, profess- 
ors, or overseers? Unquestionably they have a creed if not in 
letters of ink, yet existing as the law of their minds, and effectually 
excluding all who do not own their opinions as the truth, ‘They 
have a creed for a bond—and they use it for a bar. Butthe Trinity 
is not the professed faith of those who like Mr. Norton, have no 
creed for a bond of union.—They have rejected creeds, and the 
Trinity, and the Bible, and right reason, in a mass; as for exam- 
ple, the Swedenborgians, the Shakers, the Universalists, the Hick- 
site Quakers, the Mormons, the Campbellites, &c. &c. 

Mr. Norton considers the doctrine of the Trinity as almost 
wholly gone out of the memory of Man, 

‘Tt would be difficult to find a recognition of the existence of this doctrine in 
any work of the present day, of established reputation, not professedly theological. 


All mention of it is by common consent excluded from the departments of polite 
literature, moral science, and natural religion, and from discussions, written or 
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oral, not purely sectarian, intended to affect men’s belief or conduct. Should an 
allusion to it occur, in any such proluction, it would be regarded as a trait 


of fanaticism, or as discovering a mere secular respect for some particulay 
church. Itis scarcely adverted to”’ 


From this we learn pretty distinctly, how summarily they proceed 
in judging at Harvard, and in the Unitarian circles of New England 
—if in any way vou profess faith or satisfaction in the doctrine 
which the pilgrim fatiers loved, it is considered “as a trait of fanat- 
tciam.”” Surely to such persons, we may give the caution of the 
Psalmist, ‘* BECOME NOT VAIN IN ROBBERY ;”’ ‘ Naboth is slain and 
Ahab has gone down in state to his vineyard, and if Elijah should 
say hast thou slain and also taken possession?’ ‘'it would be re- 
garded as a trait of fanaticism, or as discovering a mere secular 
respect for some particular church.’? But is it true that in no work 
of established reputation, is to be found any expression of faith in 
the Trinity? Is there none in the writings of Cowper, of Hannah 
More, or of Robert Hall ?—In those of Douglas, of Cavers, or in 
Taylor’s Natural History of Enthusiasm? None in those of Heber 
or Keble ?—None in Pollock’s Course of Time—or the sweet 
numbers of James Montgomery? Are not the writings of Jane 
Taylor of established reputation, and is there no respectful recog- 
nition of it in the works of Coleridge? Mr. Norton will, we pre- 
sume, utterly reject the London Christian Observer, and the many 
valuable periodicals in Great Britain and America, which are reli- 
gious and literary, as evidence on this point. But this is certain, 
that the doctrines of Trinitarians are exerting such an influence 
that even the Christian Examiner has become accustomed to use 
‘‘terms and phrases”? which once it scoffed at as fanatical and un- 
meaning,—and we confidently aflirm, that the sermons of Unitari- 
ans, and their Quarterly Review, and their tracts, partake more of 
the spirit and the language of Trinitarians now than they did for- 
merly. 

But Mr. Norton’s joy is mingled with sorrow ; while he beholds 
the shadow of the departing doctrine of the Trinity almost vanished 
—his song of triumph is hushed, for he perceives as little respect- 
ful reverence rendered to Christianity in modern literature as to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and equally small is the notice taken of 
the religion of Jesus, in ‘‘ the speculations of men of a high order 
of intellect.’”’ To us, this conjunction of the decline of faith in 
the Bible with the decline of faith in the Trinity, is pregnant with 
solemn instruction. It speaks as plainly as facts can, that it is the 
same spirit which worketh in the children of disobedience, when 
they cast off the doctrine of the Trinity, and when they despise the 
revealed will of God. But Mr. Norton attributes it to the dreadful 
dogma of the Trinity, which has sunk into utter contempt on ac- 
count of its absurdity, and dragged along with it the true word of 
God. If this statement be correct, we think Mr. N. is piaced ina 
dilemma; either the Trinity has been rejected through the increase 
of light, or it has been rejected wilfully without any fair examination. 
If it has been rejected because of the progress of intelligence and 
free inquiry, then why are we not bound to suppose that the rejec- 
tion of the Bible, happening at the same time, and becoming equally 
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the object of indifference, has proceeded from the same cause: but 
on the other hand, if the rejection of the Bible has proceeded from 
no warrantable cause, why may not the Trinity have sunk into obli- 
vion as causelessly and as unreasonably ? 

Perhaps Mr. Norton may say, the rejection of the Bible is the 
result of the mode in which trinitarians have presented the religion 
of heaven,—for the Rev. Mr. Ganuet of Boston, after hearing some 
specimens of orthodox preaching, in Great Britain, felt almost a 
longing for the instructions of Paganism. And we are perfectly 
willing to admit this to have been one of the principal causes of 
the prevalence of infidelity, for we know that this cause operated 
powerfully in the days of the Saviour. ‘‘I am come,” said the 
Lord of glory, ‘‘in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not; if 
another shall come in hisown name, HIM YE WILL RECEIVE.’ John 
v.41. One, therefore, who plainly preaches the law and the gos- 
pel, according to the Father’s command, and as the Son of God 
did, has reason to fear that many will turn from him, to those who 
‘‘in theirown name,” of their own authority, and according to their 
own will, preach another gospel. And hence Mr. N. distinctly 
declares that instead of teaching the precepts and promises and 
facts of the Bible, as they stand, we must wait till a race of philo- 
sophers rise up, to extract the true system out of the Bible, and give 
ittous. For, says he, (Preface, p. 24,) 

*¢ Out of the multitude of topics more immediately connected with Christianity, 
there is scarcely one which does not require to be examined a new from its founda- 
tion, and discussed in a manner very different from what it has been. Religion 
MUST BE TAKEN, I will not say out of the hands of priests—that race is 
passing away—but out of the hands of divines, such as the generality of 


divines have been; and its exposition and defence must become the study of 
philosophers, as being the highest philosophy.’’ 


This is plain language, and facts make it plainer: ‘ Religion, 
or the public teaching of it, must be taken out of the hands of di- 
vines,’ —that is, all the world over, men must resort to the same 
base tricks as were employed in the eastern part of Massachusetts, 
to fill the pulpits of orthodox churches with Unitarians; or eccle- 
siastical authority must be abused as at Geneva, to punish those 
who preach like the generality of divines:—or public indifference 
must be taken advantage of as in England, to pervert ‘‘ Lady Hew- 
ley’s charity” from Presbyterians to Unitarians ;—or the authority 
of the state must be employed as at Zurich, to introduce such phi- 
losophers for instructors in the theological schools, as Strauss, who 
regards Jesus as a fictitious personage, and the whole New Testa- 
ment as an allegory or a fable ;—or judges must trifle with prece- 
dent and Jaw, as in Massachusetts, and aflirm from the bench that 
the first settlers of that state, although strict Independents in their 
notions of church government, considered every tax-payer, no 
matter what his moral character, as one of the church, and that 
therefore a majority of ungodly, Deistical or Unitarian tax-payers 
had a right to exclude from the use of the church edifice, the ortho- 
dox communicants, and to place men after their own heart in the 
office of pastors.—Yet Mr. Norton steadfastly affirms, ‘ religion 
MUST BE TAKEN OUT of the hands of divines, such as the generality,” 
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and as necessity knows no law, the Unitarians have, in following 


out this necessary course, exalted themselves above every law of 
God and man. 


But of the decline of faith in the Trinity and in the Bible, we 
see a much more natural interpretation than our author’s.—We 
believe the prevalent neglect of the Bible is mainly to be attributed 
to the method used by Unitarians to subvert the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The natural result of the means employed in Germany, 
and by Wakefield, Belsham and Priestley, in England,—by the 
Arians in Ireland and in New England—was infidelity. The book 
before us, affords plenty of proof, that to get rid of the doctrine he 


dislikes, he will use no middle course. Thus Prof. Norton says 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews :— 


‘* 1 do not regard the epistle to the Hebrews as the work of St. Paul or any 
other apostle. My reasons for this, 1 have formerly given in the Christian Exam- 
iner, vols. iv. v. vi.?’—Wote, p. 

‘* I do not refer to the Apocalypse as the work of St. John, for I do not believe 
it to be so. But as it was written during the latter part of the first, or the early 
part of the second century, it affords evidence of the opinions of those who were 
disciples of the apostles. I regard it as the production of some early Jewish 
Christian, whose imagination was highly excited by the expected coming of Christ. 
His work, notwithstanding the imperfection of his language, is in a high 
strain of poetry. ‘The mind of the writer was borne away by his subject. He 
intended, as I conceive, that his visions should be understocd as imaginary only, 
like those of another work of about the same age, the Shepherd of Hermes or like 
those of Bunyan.’’—Appendiz, p. 305. 

‘* There is so little reason to suppose that the Second Epistle ascribed to St. Peter, 
was written by him, that it is not to be quoted as evidence of his opinions.’””—JU, 


page 304. 

Is it wonderful when three books of the New Testament are so 
easily thrown aside, that others should go further and cast aside all? 
Indeed Prof. N. goes much further, and while he no where inti- 
mates his belief that the Holy Scriptures is the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice, he distinctly tells us that in his opinion, no 
small part of it is founded in error. Thus, in commenting on lL 
Thess. iv. 13—18. (App. p. 300,) he says: 

‘<The Thessalonians, it is evident from both of the epistles uddressed to them, 
were looking for the second coming of Christ as an event not far distant. This 
expectation they would hardly have entertained so strongly as they appear 
to have done, had it not been countenanced by St. Paul, through whom they 
had just been converted to Christianity. Anticipating that our Saviour was 
about to come in person to establish his kingdom and reward his followers, they 
feared, it seems, that their friends who had died, might not share in the blessedness 
to be enjoyed by those Christians who might be living. It was the purpose of 
Paul tc remove this apprehension. But if we rightly understand the passage, 
THE CONCEPTIONS OF THE APOSTLE CONCERNING OUR LORD’S COMING, 
WERE ERRONEOUS. Undoubtedly it appears they were so.’’ 

That is, Paul was able only to lead them ovuT OF THEIR ERROR, 
INTO HIs. And Prof. N. guards us against the same error as being 
taught in 1 Thess. v. 4; 2 Thess. i. 4—10; 1 Cor. xv. 23, 24, 5], 
52; iv. 5; Rom. xiii. 11 12; Phil. iv.6; Jamesv.8; 1 Cor. iv. 8; 
1 John ii. 18; 1 Peter iv. 7. 

But how did Paui fall into these mistakes ? 

‘© He adopts the thoughts and expressions which the evangelists represent 
Christ as having used. (p. 301.) His apostles understood him literally. Why, 
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#t may be asked, did not our Saviour prevent them from falling into the error we 

have remarked ?’’ (p. 312.) ‘“They were errors not intimately connected with the 

essential truths of religion. ‘The course of events, the advance of human reason, 

and the progress of knowledge, would afiord sufficient correctives.’’ (p. 314.) 

** When referring to the doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, the disciples 

asked, ‘* Master, who sinned, this man or his parents, that he was born blind ?”’ 

Our Savionr, in his reply, did not explain to them the mistake implied in these 

words. When under the belief common to their countrymen, that the sufferings of 
this life were punishments from God, some came to tell him of certain Galileans, 

there was nothing in his reply to correct their false conceptions.’’ (p. 315.) ‘** In 

the time of Christ, and for a long period before, the doctrine of demoniacal pos- 

session prevailed among the Jews, and many diseases were ascribed to this cause. 

Our Saviour never taught that this was a false doctrine. He occasionally used 
language conformed to the belief of those who believed it true. Why was he 
silent on this topic? Why did he leave some if not all his disciples in error con- 
cerning it, as appears from the common belief being expressed in the first three 
gospels, though not in thatof St.John? Because it wou'd have been the labor of 
a long life to enlighten the minds of any considerable number of Jews on topics 
such asthese.’’ p. 319. Again—‘* The Jews had adopted what is called the alle- 
gorical mode of interpreting their sacred books, and had formed many supposed 
predictions and types of their promised Messiah, in fictitious senses, which they 
ascribed to particular passages. ‘This mode of interpolation was adopted by some 
of the apostles. We find examples of it as used by them, in the gospels of Mat- 
thew and John, and in the Acts. One is surprised, perhaps, that this mistake was 
not corrected by Christ. Nothing may seem more simple than that he should 
have indicated that this whole system of interpretation and this method of proof, 
so far as the supposed prophecies were applied to himself, were erronecus. But 
would you have had him at the same time teach the whole art of interpretation ?”’ 
¢p. 320.) Again—‘‘In teaching or enforcing truth, the language of errer may 
be used in order powerfully to afiect the feelings, because it has associations with 
it which no other language will suggest. Expressions founded upon the conceptions 
of the Jews, and used by Christ because no other modes of speech would have 
so powerfully affected their minds, have been misunderstood as intended to convey 
a doctrine taught by himself. This remark is applicable to those few passages in 
which he speaks according to the belief of the Jews, of Satan, as if he were a 
real being. ‘Thus: ‘*I beheld Satan falling like lightning from heaven. Ye are 
ef your father the Devil. ‘The enemy who sowed tares, is the Devil,’’—and par- 
ticularly the figurative and parabolic narrative in which he represented him- 
self as having been tempted by Satan. I say in which he represented himself, for 
% is evident that the narrative could have been derived only from Christ.’’—p. 321. 


How much is surrendered in these extracts? Three books of 
the New Testament and a large portion of each of the other books! 


Mr. N. says: 


“* As regards the apostles, we believe that their minds were enlightened by the 
Spirit of God and by direct miraculous communcations from him, in regard to the 
essential truths of Christianity. Bur we HAVE NO WARRANT TO BELIEVE, 
NOR IS THERE ANY PROBABLE ARGUMENT TO SHOW, THAT THIS DIVINE 
ILLUMINATION EXTENDED FARTHER,”’ 

Surely the infidel (and the humble believer also) has need to say, 
“but how may I know where the infallibility of the apostles ends? 
And especially, how may I know that Prof. Norton is correct in 
those points where the apostles erred ?? Happy for Paul and John 
and Peter, had they been able to have submitted their manuscripts 
to our unerring Professor, and where the Spirit of God ceased to 
illuminate them, he would have kept them within the bounds of 
reason! QO glorious nineteenth century, what the Saviour of the 
world could not have done in less than a life time, (p. 319,) Mr. 
Norton has done in a moderate sized volume, with two or three 
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years’ labor! And now we enjoy that light withheld from the sacred 
writers, and we can expurgate their works, and read them without 
danger of mistaking their meaning ! 

We have often heard mothers and nurses blamed for ‘‘ using the 
language of error, in order powerfully to affect the feelings’ of 
children ‘‘ by speaking according to their belief,” as if the old bag- 
man, or the bugaboo were a real being—but Mr. N. represents our 
Saviour to have dealt thus with the Jews! (p. 322,) and commends 
him for it. Now the question naturally arises, ‘‘ perhaps the man 
who commends this method, and who charges the Saviour with 
stooping to this deceit, may have done the same in the volume be- 
fore us?” How do we know but all his profession of faith in Christ 
as a teacher from God, is but a “‘ using of our errors for our refor- 
mation, and employing one wrong opinion to counteract others 
more pernicious?” Who can have confidence in a man who ad- 
vises the employment of such a method !—And ever be it remem- 
bered, it was in this way the Unitarians robbed the Orthodox of 
their college, and their churches. To cover such baseness by 
charging the like conduct on him ‘‘in whom was no guile,” is de- 
testable. 

On the principle of Norton, the Bible becomes darker than all 
that men have fancied of ‘‘ the darkness of nature ;” it is a laby- 
rinth, which deserves from its intricate windings all the reproaches 
of the scoffer. Following the Prof. reminds us of going with an 
experienced miner through ‘‘ a driff” in a coal vein: he holds a 
candle-end, and so do you,—it is dark, wet, slippery, and unearthly 
cold. You hold your hand over your flickering light lest the trick- 
ling water extinguish it,—now you stumble ever a stone, and here 
you are cautioned against a deep hole,—and you, hardly able to 
see, and disappointed and tired, rejoice when he tells you, you have 
seen all, and must begin to follow him out. So through the Bible 
goes our author,—dark it is, but he is familiar to the darkness, and 
moves along like the angel of darkness,—here, says he, is a fiction, 
there, an interpolation,—this is an allegory,—and that a fancy from 
the Jewish Plato,—this is hyperbolical or parabolic, and that is to be 
taken literally, but ‘‘in what way should it affect our faith?” p. 227, 

This last expression shows the recklessness of the Unitarian— 
‘‘the doctrine of the Trinity shall be blotted out from under heaven, 


if audacity and ingenuity can do it,’’ seems written on their beart. 
He says: 


‘© Of the exclamation of Thomas, when convinced of the truth of his Master’s 
resurrection, my Master! and my God! Both titles, I believe, were applied to 
Jesus,—but the name God, was employed by him as an appellative or in a figura~ 
tive sense. Supposing that Thomas had believed and asserted that his Mas- 
ter was God himself, IN WHAT WAY SHOULD THIS AFFECT OUR FAITH? 
We should still know the fact on which his belief was founded, anp cCouLpD 
DRAW OUR OWN INFERENCES FROM IT, AND JUDGE WHETHER HIS 
WERE WELL FOUNDED. Considering into how great an error he had fallen, in 
his previous obstinate incredulity, there would be litte reason for RELYING 
ON HIS OPINION as infallible to the case supposed.’’ 


And if obstinate incredulity on the part of a man be a reason for 


not relying on his opinion, never was there less reason than there 
is for taking Mr. Norton’s. 
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We will now show his method of interpreting the texts which 
we believe to teach the doctrine we profess. 


“* My tract,’ says Mr. N., ‘* will give no new conyiction to the great body of 
enlightened men.’’ (Pref. p. 38.) ‘It is a characteristic and peculiar distinction 
of the writers of the New Testament, when compared with those who preceded 
and followed them, that they used this name, ‘‘ God,’’ as it is used by enlight- 
ened Christians at the present day.’’ (p. 227.) ‘*In many parts of Europe, 
scarcely an intelligent and well-informed Christian is left.’’ (Pref. p. 6.) My work 
** may tend a little to swell the flood of public sentiment by which the corruptions 
of Christianity must be swept away.’’ (Pref. p. 28. ) 

We preface the exhibition of his interpretation by his high com- 
mendations of his friends.x—He dwells with them in a Goshen of 
Spiritual light—the rest of the world was in bondage, ‘“‘until J, 
Deborah, arose.” 


His view of ‘‘ the essential character of the doctrine is this : Jt admits of being 
understood in no sense which is not obviously fulse, and therefore it is im- 
possible, thatit should have beentaught by Christ, if he were a teacher sent 
Strom God.’’ 


Consequently, if any passage in the scriptures did teach the doc- 
trine, Prof. N. would reject that passage as incontestably being 
not the word of God,—consequently, even if God had revealed it, 
his axiom renders it impossible that he should receive the testimo- 
ny of God himself respecting it. 

Let us look at the texts he has explained. 


‘‘ John x 20.—‘I and my Father are one.’—It seems, at first sight, almost too 
bold for a human being to use concerning God, merely because we are not accus- 
tomed to this expression in grave discourse; but in familiar discourse no one would 
misunderstand me, if, while transacting business as the agent of some friend, I 
should say, | and my friend are one,—meaning, | am fully empowered to act as 
his representative.’’ 


Who can read the passage in its proper connection, and not feel 
this to be a quibble? How much better is what follows? 


“< Matt. xvi. 19.—*Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in 
heaven.’—I appoint you to preach my religion, by which what is forbidden, is 
forbidden by God, and what is permitted, is permitted by God.” 


1 Tim. iii. 15, 16.—We place his version opposite to the passage 
in our Bible. 


‘¢ But if I tarry long that thou mayest{ ‘‘ But should I be delayed, that you 
know how thou oughtest to behave thy-|may know how you may conduct your- 
self in the house of God, which is the/self in the house of God, that is, the as- 
church of the living God, the pillar and|sembly of the living God. Beyond doubt, 
ground of the truth. And without con-/the great pillar and foundation of the true 
troversy, great is the mystery of godli-jreligion is the new doctrine concerning 
ness: God was manifest in the flesh, jus-| piety, which has been made known in 
tified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preach-|human weakness, proved true by divine 
ed unto the gentiles, believed on in the|power, while angels were looking on, 
world, received up into glory.”’ which has been proclaimed to the gentiles, 
believed inthe world, and had obtained 
a glorious reception.”’ 

‘*Phil. ii, 5.—* Being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God.’ Christ was in the form of God, or the image of God, or as God; he 
was like God, or equal with God (the latter words being correctly understood) 
because he was a minister in the hands of God, wholly under his direction— 
because his words were the words of God, his miracles the works of the Father, 
and his authority as a teacher and a legislator, that of the Almighty. Yet, not- 
withstanding he bore the high charaeter of God’s messenger and representative to 
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man, with all the powers connected with it, he was not eager to display that char- 
acter, or exercise those powers, for the sake of any personal advantage, or of 
assuming any rank or splendor corresponding to his preeminence above all other 
men:”’ 

Rom. ix. 5.—‘* Christ came, who was God over all blessed for ever more. ’’— 
He reads it—‘‘ The Messiah was born. He who is over all, being God blessed 
for ever.’’—[ Did any critic lop one of his sentences so, his reputation would be 
gone forever! ] 

Matt. xxviii. 19.—He slips over slightly, but most Unitarians interpret it in some- 
thing this way: ‘*‘ Baptizing them unto obedience to the Father, according to the 
religion taught by the Son, as it is contained in the Scriptures.” 

As for prayer to Christ, he says,—‘* God might have committed the immediate 
government of the world or the superintendence of the Christian church, to an in- 
ferior minister of his power. Such a being might thus have become an object of 
prayer. At the martyrdom of Stephen, Christ is represented as having been visi- 
bly present to him. ‘The prayer, therefore, that he would receive him to himself 
is of no force to prove that itis proper to offer prayer to him as an invisible being. 
Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 8, speaking of the thorn in the flesh, says, that he thrice besought 
the Lord, meaning as I think, Christ, that he might be relieved from it. Consid- 
ering the peculiar miraculous intercourse subsisting between him and our Lord, his 
addressing a request to him, cannot be considered as affording any example or 
authority for prayer to Christ under ordinary circumstances.”’ 

John xii. 40. “The evangelist regarded Isaiah vi. 10, as having a secondary 
reference to Christ, and supposed Isaiah when he uttered these words to have 
foreseen his glory. ‘The trinitarian contends that the glory seen by Isaiah, to 
which St. John refers, was the glory of Jehovah, and consequently that Jehovah 
and Christ are one. UNQUESTIONABLY THIS INTERPRETATION MIGHT 
BE ADMITTED, IF IT INVOLVED NO ABSURDITY AND NO CONTRADIC- 
TION TO WHAT 1S ELSEWHERE SAID BY THE EVANGELIST. But ifit does, 
it is equally unquestionable that it cannot be admitted.’’ 

In John i. 1, Mr. Norton supposed the Word to mean ‘‘the attributes of God 
viewed in relation to his creatures,’’—and John said ‘the Word was God,’’ in 
order to show that the Word was not a being distinct from God as some Jews 
supposed, but wsing the term merely to denote ‘‘the atiributes of God as 
manifested in his works,’’ he teaches that the operations of the Word are 
the operations of God. And Mr. WN. reads the words, ‘‘the Word became 
flesh,’’ thus **THE POWER oF GoD BECAME A MAN;”’ that is, “‘the power 
of God was manifested in a man’’—‘‘it was exercised through him, p. 245. 


With such an interpreter, though proofs rise like Alp on Alp, 
there can be no real difficulty. He has faith to remove mountains; 
no creed could bar his entrance into a professorship,—no medley 
of printer’s types, set up as they came to hand, in which he could 
not find connected meaning and sublime philosophy! 

Mr. Norton belongs to that portion of the Unitarian brotherhood 
who call Locke, ‘“‘the great theologian of his age,’’ but there is a 
large portion who discard Locke for the transcendentalism of Ger- 
many. Hence sometimes it is but a step for a lady to pass from 
Unitarianism to Swedenborganism, and nothing, for one of their 
most highly gifted divines to become a Pantheist, and gravely teach 
that all things are God. While some soar heavenward like the 
younger Henry Ware, as if seeking the spirit which dwelt in Leigh- 
ton, others busy themselves in making beautiful extracts from 
Jeremy Taylor and the worthies of that age. And some preach 
dissertations ‘‘on language,’’ and others poetically dwell ‘‘on the 
nature and the benign effects of sleep.’? And Gov. Everett gave up 
his pastoral charge because he could not cramp his mind down to 
making sermons, and Mr. Dewey of New York finds no variety in 
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